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fielding  ds^atriison 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Institute  lost  its  founder  and  leader,  Dr. 
Welch.  Half  a  year  later  Dr.  dTrsay,  the  Institute’s  first  associate, 
died  in  Paris.  And  then,  on  April  18th,  Fielding  H.  Garrison  left  us. 

His  health  had  long  been  delicate,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  very 
tired  this  winter  did  not  seem  particularly  alarming.  On  March  29th 
he  gave  a  dinner  at  the  University  Club  in  honor  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Burton  Chance,  who  was  addressing  the  Club  that  night.  He  intro¬ 
duced  the  speaker  in  a  most  charming  way,  but  those  who  knew  him 
more  intimately  had  the  impression  that  he  was  ill  at  ease  that  night, 
as  if  he  were  suffering  pain.  Two  days  later  acute  symptoms  devel¬ 
oped  which  forced  him  to  seek  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The 
clinical  examination  revealed  an  intestinal  tumor  and  a  serious  sec¬ 
ondary  anaemia.  An  operation  was  performed,  but  his  organism 
was  too  weakened  to  recover.  He  now  rests  in  the  Arlington  Na¬ 
tional  Cemetery  among  his  fellow  soldiers. 

With  the  death  of  Col.  Garrison,  the  Welch  Medical  Library  has 
lost  its  director,  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  its  lecturer, 
all  of  us  a  co-worker  and  friend.  A  man  of  rare  culture,  of  great 
intellectual  alertness,  and  a  profound  lover  of  music  is  gone.  If  he 
had  left  behind  him  nothing  but  his  contribution  to  the  Index  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Library  and  his  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Medicine,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  secure  him  a 
permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  American  medicine.  He  left  infin¬ 
itely  more;  valuable  monographs,  a  great  number  of  stimulating 
papers  —  and  many  friends  who  mourn  him  and  remember  him. 
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The  day  before  his  operation  he  spoke  of  his  work  and  plans,  of 
an  iconography  and  bibliography  of  Dr.  Welch  that  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing,  of  a  volume  of  collected  papers  that  he  intended  to  publish 
under  the  title  of  “  Medicine  in  Space.”  He  spoke  of  countries  that 
he  had  not  visited  and  that  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  see,  Spain 
and  Russia.  Was  he  still  hoping,  or  was  he  regretting  —  who  will 
ever  know  ? 

Sensitive  as  a  mimosa,  he  would  open  his  heart  to  friends,  but  if 
ever  so  slightly  touched,  would  close  himself  up  hermetically.  He 
was  a  character,  a  definite  figure  in  American  medicine,  and  his  loss 
will  be  felt  far  and  wide. 

A  special  number  of  this  Bulletin  will  be  devoted  to  him,  and 
will  give  an  appreciation  of  his  personality  and  his  work. 

Henry  E.  Sigerist. 


STUDIES  ON  LATE  ALEXANDRIAN  MEDICINE 


1.  Alexandrian  Commentaries  on  Galen’s 
De  Sectis  ad  Introducendos 

OWSEI  TEMKIN 

Galen  is  usually  considered  the  last  great  physician  of  antiquity. 
The  medical  work  of  the  following  4  or  5  centuries  is  then  either 
regarded  as  the  decay  of  former  greatness  or  related  to  the  province 
of  “  Byzantine  medicine  ”  which  lasted  till  the  15th  century.  Yet, 
both  points  of  view  fail  to  do  justice  to  this  period,  especially  to  the 
activities  of  the  medical  school  in  Alexandria.  For  here,  down  to 
the  8th  century,^  Greek  Medicine  was  not  only  taught  but  a  new 
attitude  was  developed  which  we  call  “  scholasticism  ”  and  which, 
later  on,  became  so  characteristic  of  the  Mohammedan  world  as 
well  as  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

To  trace  down  the  history  of  Alexandrian  medicine  from  the  3rd 
to  the  8th  century  A.  D.,  to  obtain  a  picture  of  its  personalities  and 
activities  will  be  the  object  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  which  I  am 
engaged.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  collect  the  texts,  to  establish  a 
chronological  basis  and  to  identify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various 
names  which  have  been  reported  to  us.  Such  preparatory  work  will 
be  done  in  a  series  of  articles  which  I  intend  publishing  from  time 
to  time.  I  begin  with  the  commentaries  on  Galen’s  De  sectis 
since  they  give  us  some  insight  into  the  teaching  activities  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

The  Alexandrian  commentaries  on  Galen’s  De  sectis  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  introduction  and  detailed  commentation.  In  some 
manuscripts,  however,  the  introduction  alone  is  preserved.  These 
introductions,  since  they  discuss  medicine  as  a  whole,  are  of  special 
interest  and  they  will  be  the  chief  object  of  the  present  study. 

Texts  and  chronology. 

Since  none  of  the  following  texts  give  direct  information  of  the 
date  of  their  composition,  it  is  necessary  to  survey  all  of  them  briefly 

‘Cf.  Meyerhof  (I),  p.  409  and  (III),  p.  13. 
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and  by  comparison  and  inferences  to  fix  their  chronology  as  far  as 
possible.  We  shall  begin  with  two  Greek  fragments  which  can  be 
attributed  to  Alexandria  and  the  6th  century  A.  D.  Starting  from 
them  it  will  be  possible  to  assign  two  comprehensive  Latin  texts  to 
the  same  place  and  period.  Finally  we  shall  have  to  discuss  some 
Greek  and  oriental  texts  which,  although  certainly  dependent  on 
Alexandrian  tradition,  cannot  be  dated  and  placed  with  certainty. 

1 )  Palladius,  E«  roAijvow  jrtpi  aipimmv  trxpXM,  cod.  Laurentianus 
plut.  74,  11;  saec.  XIII,  fol.  200r-211v.^*  Incipit:  Tow  roXi^ow  to 

wtpi  aXpiatm/  (r}(pkiov  diro  IlaAAa&'ov.  T'^  iaTpucrj^  Ttyyrft  okovoi  ijiy 

17  tryicta,  TtXos  17  KrijaK  ovt^s.  ‘Yird  rpiwv  ycvoccoTaTcov  Swdfuiov  Siouceiroi 
TO  ^fUTtpov  awpa  etC. 

This  text,  a  part  of  which  has  been  published  by  Rabe,*  is  a 
fragment.  Its  attribution  to  Palladius  gives  an  indication  of  its 
chronology,  for  Palladius  probably  lived  in  Alexandria  in  the  6th 
century.®  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  gives  little  more  than  an  introduc¬ 
tion  (and  even  that  in  a  fragmentary  form)  and  stops  abniptly  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  detailed  commentation. 

In  this  introduction  the  author  intends  to  discuss  medicine  in 
relation  to  five  questions:  What  does  the  name  “larpuc^”  mean? 
Does  medicine  exist?  What  is  medicine?  How  is  it  constituted? 
What  is  its  goal  ?  *  But  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  clearly 
separated  and  a  discussion  of  De  sectis  under  the  eight  usual 
“  capitula  ”  mentioned  in  the  two  Latin  texts  ®  is  missing.  On  fol. 
209v.  the  introduction  seems  to  be  finished  and  the  detailed  com¬ 
mentation  begins ;  this,  however,  is  again  interrupted  on  fol. 
211r./v.  by  schematic  tables  and  the  whole  ends  with  the  words  (fol. 
211v. )  :  cv  pdpi  yiyvopxvos  VKtpd^.* 

The  above  mentioned  general  questions  about  medicine,  a  list  of 
the  main  representatives  of  the  three  medical  schools  and  a  division 

Cf.  Diels,  vol.  II,  p.  76. 

*Rabe,  pp.  561-562. 

*  Cf.  Braeutigatn,  p.  35  ff.  and  Temkin,  p.  74. 

*  Fol.  202r.-v. ;  cf.  Rabe,  p.  561. 

*  Cf.  p.  416,  below. 

•Then  a  different  text  starts  under  the  title:  Hepl  Sia^topas  mptruy;  cf.  Diels, 
II,  p.  75. 
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of  medicine  into  its  various  branches  link  this  text  with  the  group  to 
be  discussed  next.  But  with  its  different  wording  it  is  of  a  separate 
type  and  holds  a  position  of  its  own. 


We  shall  now  analyse  three  texts,  all  of  which  are  closely  related. 
They  comprise  one  fragmentary  Greek  papyrus  and  two  compre¬ 
hensive  Latin  commentaries. 

2)  Papyrus  11739A  of  the  “  Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin.”  This 
papyrus  was  edited  and  comprehensively  analyzed  by  Ernst  Nach- 
manson  in  1925.  It  contains  the  fragment  of  an  introduction  to 
Galen’s  De  sectis.  Nachmanson  arrived  at  the  well  substantiated 
conclusion  that  it  hails  from  the  pen  of  an  Alexandrian  Neo-Pla- 
tonist  and  was  written  in  the  6th  century  A.  D.  The  title  runs  as 
follows :  n^AcyofiO'a  tow  IIcpi  kpicntnv  raXiTVoii  ‘^px  .  .  .  Sow  cro^urroO 
itrrfqoK.'’  From  this  Nachmanson  reconstructed  the  name  as 
’Apx[t/i,7}8ov]  or  ’Ap)([wvi]&»v.® 

3)  The  first  volume  of  the  Latin  edition  of  Galen’s  works  pre¬ 
pared  by  Rusticus  Placentinus  and  printed  in  Pavia  in  1515  contains 
on  fol.  6r.-12v.  a  Latin  translation  of  Galen’s  De  sectis  together 
with  an  introduction  and  detailed  commentation.®  The  introduction 
is  attributed  to  one  “  Johannes  Alexandrinus.” 

A  comparison  of  this  introduction  with  the  papyrus  mentioned 
above  shows  that  the  whole  content  of  the  papyrus  can  be  found 
almost  verbally  in  the  Latin  introduction.  As  an  example  I  quote 
the  beginning  of  the  papyrus  opposite  the  corresponding  passage  in 
the  Latin  edition : 


’  Cf.  Nachmanson,  p.  204. 

'  Cf.  Nachmanson,  p.  216. 

'The  end  of  the  translation  and  of  the  commentary  seems  not  to  be  preserved. 
They  go  as  far  as  Scripta  minora,  p.  29,  13.  The  end  of  the  commentary  on  fol. 
12v.  apparently  does  not  belong  to  it. 

Cf.  Temkin,  p.  68.  I  am  only  now  able  to  classify  this  text,  since  Nachman- 
son’s  publication  had  previously  escaped  my  attention. 
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Papyrus  11739A“  Ed.  Pap.  fol.  6v. 

Tois  iarpue^  epcurroZc  k<u  Tawnys  Amantes  igitur  medicinam  et 
€<fn€fuvoK  Tvxuv  Koi  8ia  TovTo  voXXiiv  desiderantes  earn  cognoscere:  et 
(nrovSip^  Kol  irpoBvplav  o*Sei*cw/«'vot«  propterea  multam  festinationem 
irtfH  Tav-rfi  KaropOwaiv  a$iov  vpwrov  et  desiderium  habentes  circa  ip- 
/lafltiv  Ti's  ^  ravnji  tffvmt.  sius  rei  cognitionem :  dignum 

est  prius  inquirere  que  sit  eius 
natura. 

This  close  connection  with  the  papyrus  suggests  the  probability 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  edition  was  originally  composed 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  papyrus,  i.  e.  in  the  6th  century  A.  D. 
This  inference  is  further  confirmed  by  the  end  of  the  introduction 
where  the  author  discusses  Galen’s  book  under  the  eight  “  capi- 
tula  a  scheme  which,  according  to  Praechter,“  was  not  applied 
in  this  form  before  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Ammonius  and  his 
school  (ca.  500  A.  D.).  We  can  therefore  say  that  the  “  terminus 
post  quern  ”  for  the  Latin  introduction  is  the  year  500  A.  D. 

4)  The  cod.  Ambrosianus  G  108  inf.  contains  on  fol.  22r.-130r. 
Latin  commentaries  on  the  following  Galenic  writings :  1 )  De  sectis 
ad  Introducendos  2)  Ars  medica  3)  De  ptdsibus  ad  Introducendos 
4)  Methodus  medendi  ad  Glauconem,  liber  1. 

Dr.  Sigerist,  to  whom  credit  must  be  given  for  the  rediscovery  of 
these  texts,^®*  has  pointed  out  that  although  the  manuscript  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  it  is  “  in  all  probability  but  a  copy 
of  an  older  original,”  written  in  Ravenna,  for  which  we  have  to  go 
back  as  far  as  the  6th  century  A.  D.^*  This  contention  is  based  on 
the  work  of  Mprland  who  showed  that  the  Latin  translation  of 
Oribasius  was  also  written  in  or  near  Ravenna  under  the  Ostro- 
goths.“  This  6th  century  original  was  moreover  a  translation  from 
the  Greek,  as  the  language  clearly  indicates.  Furthermore  it  must  go 

Nachmanson,  pp.  204-205. 

Cf.  Temkin,  p.  68  and  p.  416,  below. 

“  Cf.  Praechter,  pp.  529-531 ;  cf.  also  Rose  (II),  p.  206  and  Braeutigam,  p.  37. 

Daremberg,  p.  257,  apparently  alludes  to  these  texts. 

**  Cf.  Sigerist,  pp.  39-40. 

“  Cf.  M0rland,  p.  194. 
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back  to  the  work  of  an  Alexandria^  scholar,  since  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  Galenic  books  correspond  to  the  conventions 
recorded  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  medicine.^* 

The  commentary  on  De  sectis  is  contained  on  fol.  22r.-48v.  It 
begins  with  an  introduction  (fol.  22r.-29v.)  which  is  followed  by 
detailed  commentation  (fol.  30r.-48v.)  and  which  ends  (fol. 
48r./v.) :  Explicit  scolia  peri  hereseon  Galeni  actio  trigesima  tertia 
feliciter.  Ex  voce  Agnello  Yatro  Sophista  ego  Simplicius  domino 
iuvante  legi  et  scripsi  in  Ravenna  feliciter. 

If  we  compare  this  text  with  that  of  the  Pavia  edition  we  notice 
a  very  great  similarity.  The  beginning  of  both  introductions  is  the 
same : 


Cod.  Ambr.  G  108  inf. 
fol.  22r. 

Bonum  aliquid  divitiarum  et 
oportunum  vitae  nostrae  inventa 
est  ars  medicinae.  Sanitatem 
enim  operari  et  conservare  pro- 
mittit  et  exercere  corpori  per 
quam  magna  bonorum  homini- 
bus  additur  peritia  et  artes  con¬ 
stant  et  omnis  meditatio  et  dis- 
ciplina  procedit  et  ipsae  animae 
operationes. 


Ed.  Pap.  fol.  6r. 

Bonum  aliquid  divitiarum  et 
vite  nostre  oportunum  adinventa 
est  ars  medicine.  Sanitatem  enim 
operari  et  conservare  promittit 
et  exercere :  per  quam  magna 
bonorum  utilitas  hominibus  ad¬ 
ditur  :  per  quam  etas  et  tempus  et 
omnis  medicatio  et  disciplina 
procedit:  et  ipsius  anime  opera¬ 
tiones. 


This  close  congruency  does  not  prevail  through  the  whole  of  the 
two  texts.  The  discrepancies  become  even  so  great  that  they  indicate 
more  than  mere  variants.  On  the  other  hand  the  similarity  is  strong 
enough  to  refer  both  texts  to  one  type.^* 

From  all  these  points  we  can  conclude  that  the  papyrus,  the  Pavia 
edition  and  the  cod.  Ambr.  represent  three  versions  of  the  same  type 
of  introduction  and  that  this  type  goes  back  to  Alexandria  in  the 


”  Cf.  below. 

”  A  marginal  note  indicates  the  variant :  alius  meditatio.  Quite  a  number  of 
variants  in  the  Pavia  edition  can  be  found  in  the  cod.  Ambr.  Perhaps  the  latter 
was  known  to  the  editor  of  the  Pavia  text. 

For  the  meaning  of  “  type,”  cf.  Section  III,  below. 
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6th  century  A.  D.  And  the  same  must  be  true  with  regard  to  the 
detailed  commentations  represented  by  the  Pavia  edition  and  the 
cod.  Ambrosianus.“ 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  cod.  Ambr,  we  deal  with  an  early 
mediaeval  translation,  the  question  arises  at  what  time  the  text  of 
the  Pavia  edition  was  translated  and  known  in  western  mediaeval 
Europe,  and  whether  it  was  a  direct  translation  from  the  Greek  or  if 
it  was  first  translated  into  Arabic  and  then  from  Arabic  into  Latin. 
This  latter  question  can  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  we  find  quite  a 
few  instances  where  obviously  Greek  words  are  used,*®  whereas  any 
definite  indications  of  Arabic  terminology  are  lacking.  Therefore 
the  translation  must  have  been  made  directly  from  the  Greek.  But 
it  is  not  the  work  of  a  Renaissance  scholar,  for  the  same  text  appears 
at  a  much  earlier  date:  the  cod.  lat.  Monacensis  5  of  the  14th 
century®^  (fol.  12v.-20r.)  gives  the  commentary  together  with  the 
text  of  De  sectis — although  in  a  mutilated  form,  and  here  the  intro¬ 
duction  is  ascribed  to  “  Cascator.”  Furthermore,  the  translation 
of  the  commentary  was  not  only  extant  in  the  14th  century,  it  was 
also  well  known  to  the  physicians  of  that  period.  For  this  we  have 
two  testimonies :  Fol.  259v.-276r.  of  the  cod.  F.  V.  25  of  the 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  in  Turin  contain  a  treatise  on  the  plague  written 
in'the  14th  century®*  which  begins  (fol.  259v.-260r.) :  “  Bonorum 
honorabilium  et  vite  nostre  oportunum  adinventa  est  scientia  medi¬ 
cine,  Johannes  alexandrinus  super  commento  libri  secretarum  magis- 
tri  galiani.®*  Bonum  est  quod  omnia  appetunt,  Aristotilis  ethotorum 

^•This  contention  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  the  cod.  Ambr.  both  introduction 
and  detailed  conunentation  hail  from  the  same  author.  Since,  however,  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  detailed  commentations  differ  in  some  smaller  points,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  latter  were  based  on  the  work  of  previous  Alexandrian  scholars. 

*®  Thus,  for  instance,  speaking  of  rational  faculties,  the  text  says  (fol.  6v.)  : 
Rationales  sunt  tres:  hpantasia  (i.  e.  phantasia)  :  legismos  (i.  e.  logismos)  anime; 
et  memoria. 

"  Cf.  Diels,  I,  p.  60  and  III,  p.  30 ;  cf.  also  Helmreich,  pp.  247-248  and  Temkin, 
p.  69. 

**  Cf.  Helmreich,  loc.  ext.,  who  states  that  the  same  text  is  also  contained  in  the 
cod.  Monac.  490  and  the  cod.  1136  of  the  Universitaetsbibliothek,  Leipzig,  in 
mutilated  form. 

*’  Cf.  Giacosa,  p.  446. 

**  Cf.  Ed.  Pav.  fol  6r. :  Bonum  aliquid  divitiarum  et  vite  nostre  oportunum  ad¬ 
inventa  est  ars  medicine.  “  Secretarum  ”  is  written  instead  of  “  sectarum.” 
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primo.*®  Omnem  autem  malum  tueri  salutem  laborat  ac  appetit 
mortem  vero  perniciemque  deviat,  Boecius  de  consolacione  tercio.** 
Ideoque  ut  communiter  actor  libri  secretarum  galieni  commento 
primo  evidenter  describit :  Maximum  est  desiderium  omni  homini  ad 
sanitatem  facile  et  custodire  scienciam  medicine  festinare.*^  Et 
artis(?)  medicinalis  intencio  sanitas  et  finis  vera  possessio  eius  ut 
galienus  in  principio  libri  praedicti.”  From  this  we  see  that  the 
author  quotes  Johannes  Alexandrinus  beside  Aristotle,  Boethius  and 
Galen.®*  The  second  testimony  is  given  by  Mundinus’  Anathomia. 
In  the  chapter  “  De  anathomia  ventris  inferioris  ”  he  writes ;  “  De 
membris  autem  officialibus  sciendum  quod  in  quampluribus  ipsorum 
quantum  ad  anathomiam  factam  in  mortuis  sex  sunt  videnda  ut 
dicit  commentator  alexandrinus  in  commento  libri  sectarum  scilicet 
que  ipsorum  sit  positio :  que  sit  eorum  substantia :  et  per  consequens 
complexio :  que  sit  eorum  quantitas  numerus  figura :  et  continuitas 
eorum.” 

Since  the  Anathomia  Mundini  was  written  in  1316,®^  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  commentary  in  question  must  have  existed  some 
time  before,  roughly  speaking  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
Of  translators  from  the  Greek  up  to  this  time  we  know  above  all 
Alphanus  (11th  century),  Burgundio  of  Pisa  (1110-1194),®®  Bar- 
tholomaeus  of  Messina,  William  of  Moerbeke  (13th  century)  and 
Nicolaus  of  Reggio  (first  part  of  the  14th  century).®®  I  am  unable 

*‘Cf.  Aristotle,  Ethica  Nicomachea,  1094  a.  2:  ico\<5*  dire^^yavro  Td7o96i>,  cA 

Tdrr’  iipUrai. 

'*Cf.  Boethius,  Philosophiae  consolatio.  III,  11:  Omne  namque  animal  tueri 
salutem  laborat,  mortem  vero  perniciemque  devitat. 

”  Cf.  ed.  Pap.  fol.  6v. :  quoniam  magnum  est  desiderium  omni  homini  ad  sanitatis 
factricem  et  custoditricem  artem  medicine  festinare. 

“Cf.  Galen,  De  sectis  (Scripta  minora,  III,  p.  1)  :  larpucijs  rixvrtr  oKoirit 

pir  if  iiyUia^  riXot  S’  ^  Krijais  owrqs. 

”  Otherwise  there  is  no  connection  between  this  text  and  that  of  the  Pavia 
edition;  cf.  Temkin,  p.  68. 

“Anathomia  Mundini  emendata  per  Doctorem  Melerstat,  fol.  A  III.  The  pas¬ 
sage  refers  to  ed.  Pav.  fol.  9v. :  In  mortuis  etiam  fit  anothomia  propter  VI  occa- 
siones  scilicet  numerum:  et  substantiam  membrorum:  et  positiones  locorum:  et 
magnitudinem :  et  scema:  et  alterutrum  communicationes. 

**  Cf.  Choulant,  p.  91. 

“  Cf.  Buonamici,  p.  3. 

”  Cf.  Schoene  (II),  p.  6;  Ackermann,  p.  Ixvii,  states  that  the  translation  of  “  De 
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to  say  whether  we  owe  the  translation  to  any  of  these  men,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  worth  mentioning  that  Burgundio  of  Pisa  is  said  to 
have  translated  Galen’s  De  sectis  into  Latin.®* 

To  sum  up  so  far,  we  can  say  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
reveal  the  existence  of  two  types  of  Commentaries  on  Galen’s  De 
sectis.  One  type  is  represented  by  the  text  in  the  cod.  Laur.  plut. 
74,  11,  ascribed  to  Palladius.  The  other  type  is  represented  by  the 
Papyrus  11 739 A,  the  commentary  in  the  Pavia  edition  ascribed  to 
Johannes  Alexandrinus  and  the  commentary  in  the  cod.  Ambr.  G  108 
inf.  ascribed  to  Agnellus.  Both  types  go  back  to  the  same  place  and 
period,  namely  Alexandria  in  the  6th  century  A.  D. 


In  addition  I  give  an  account  of  a  Greek  and  two  Arabic  texts 
which  cannot  be  fixed  chronologically. 

5)  Cod.  Vindobonensis  med.  35  (fol.  329r.-359v.)  ®®  shows 
schematic  tables  analysing  the  contents  of  various  Galenic  writings. 
The  title  of  the  whole  runs  as  follows  (fol.  329r.)  :  ’Apx^ 

Twv  8uup«ac<i>v  Tcuriuv  rwv  ^TaX'^rivtlwv  frpay/jtarcuuv  ap\6fi.(vos  diro  rov  vtpl 

aipiatwv  TtXxvTwv  Si.  ti<:  t»;v  0epairevTucijv,  whereupon  the  following  pages 
(till  fol.  332)  are  devoted  to  De  sectis.  The  schemes  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  especially  the  division  of  medicine  into  two  or  five  parts  and 
the  list  of  representatives  of  the  sects,  correspond  so  much  to  the 
foregoing  texts  that  dependence  on  Alexandrian  material  must  be 
inferred.  It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  decide  whether  the  text  is 
simply  a  copy  of  an  Alexandrian  original  or  if  it  is  a  systematic 
extract  by  some  mediaeval  scholar. 

The  same  is  the  case  as  regards  the  two  Arabic  texts  whose  first 
pages  I  have  investigated. 

6)  Cod.  add.  23407  of  the  British  Museum.  According  to  the 

sectis  ”  in  the  Pavia  edition  was  done  by  Nicolaus  of  Reggio.  But  fol.  6r.  of  this 
edition  names  Nicolaus  as  the  translator  or  the  “  Subfiguratio  empirica”  only. 

**  Cf.  Buonamici,  p.  31.  Helmreich,  pp.  247-248,  however,  does  not  think  Bur¬ 
gundio  the  translator. 

**  Cf.  Costomiris,  p.  381.  Costomiris  refers  to  Lambecius’  catalogue  (VI,  151) 
which  I  was  unable  to  obtain. 
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catalogue  this  manuscript  contains  summaries  of  the  following 
Galenic  writings;  De  sectis,  Ars  medica,  De  pulsibus  ad  Theutram, 
Ad  Glauconem  de  Methodo  medendi,^’’  De  Elementis  secundum 
Hippocratem,  De  Temperamentis,  De  Facultatibus  naturalibus,  De 
Anatomic  ad  Tyrones  (i.  e.  De  Ossium  Dissectione,  De  Musculorum 
dissectione,  De  Nervorum  dissec.,  De  Venarum  dissec.).  The  cata¬ 
logue  states  also  that  some  of  these  texts  are  extracts  by  Hunain  ibn 
Ishaq,  others  are  Alexandrian  summaries  translated  by  him,  while 
others  again  are  simply  given  as  Alexandrian  summaries  without  in¬ 
dication  of  a  translator’s  name.®®  To  this  latter  group  belongs  the 
“  Summarium  Alexandrinorum  ad  Librum  Galeni  de  medicorum 
sectis  ...  via  expositionis  et  elucidationis  ”  ®®  which  is  contained 
on  fol.  2v.-20v.  The  introduction  (fol.  2v.-3v.)  deals  with  the  divi¬ 
sions  and  subdivisions  of  medicine,  names  the  three  sects  of  Dogmat¬ 
ists,  Empiricists  and  Methodists  and  gives  a  list  of  the  main  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  three  schools.  The  commentation  on  the  first 
chapter  (fol.  3V.-4V.)*®  begins  with  two  definitions  of  medicine  and 
goes  on  with  a  more  detailed  characterisation  of  the  three  sects.  The 
commentation  on  the  second  chapter  deals  with  the  different  kinds 
of  experience,*^  etc. 

Comparison  between  this  and  the  previous  texts  shows  that  the 
contents  are  closely  related  and  that  the  Arabic  text  was  dependent 
on  some  Alexandrian  material.  But  in  its  composition  it  is  different 
and  in  its  introduction  much  shorter  than  any  of  the  genuine  com¬ 
mentaries  mentioned  above  and,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  either 
that  the  Alexandrians  themselves  wrote  such  summaries  which, 
however,  are  not  known  from  Greek  or  Latin  manuscripts,  or  that 

•*  Cf.  Cat.  suppl.,  pp.  629-630. 

"  The  Cat  suppl.  (p  629)  gives  the  title  as  “  Summarium  Alexandrinonun  in 
librum  priorem  Galeni  ad  Glauconem  de  naturae  nomine  .  .  .  .  .  Ulf 

I  have  not  seen  this  part  of  the  manuscript. 

**  Ritter-Walzer  list  quite  a  number  of  manuscripts  containing  these  “  Sum¬ 
maries  ”  which  they  have  recently  found  in  Constantinople. 

*•  Cat  suppl.,  p.  629. 

*®Fol.  3v. :  etc. 

“Fol.  4v.;i,^  ^ 
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the  Syrians  or  Arabs  compiled  such  summaries  from  more  extensive 
Alexandrian  sources.** 

7)  Cod.  Arund.  Or.  17  of  the  British  Museum.  This  manuscript 
represents  a  “  Liber  Compendium  Sedecim  Galeni ;  Expositio  Yahya 
al-Nahawi.”  **  Fol.  2v.-3r.  give  a  brief  account  of  the  16  Galenic 
books  **  and  fol.  3r.-5v.  contain  the  “  compendium  ”  of  De  sectis.*^ 
The  indication  of  the  pages  alone  shows  that  this  “  compendium  ” 
is  much  shorter  than  the  above  “  summary.”  This  is  also  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  introduction  which  starts  immediately  with  the 
three  sects  and  their  representatives.  It  is,  therefore,  an  even  more 
concise  extract  than  the  “  summary,”  although  the  list  of  the  names 
again  proves  its  historical  connection  with  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Due  to  the  uncertainties  connected  with  them  the  three  last  men¬ 
tioned  texts  will  be  used  only  as  additional  material. 

Analysis  of  Content. 

Having  established  a  chronological  basis  for  our  material  we  shall 
now  survey  its  contents,  analysing  its  composition,  and  discussing 
some  points  in  more  detail. 

As  to  the  detailed  commentations,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
two  Latin  texts  and  that  of  the  cod.  Laur.  correspond  on  the  whole 
to  the  other  already  known  Alexandrian  commentaries  as  edited  by 
Dietz.  The  Pavia  edition  gives  the  text  of  De  sectis  itself,  whereas 
the  others  contain  lemmata  from  the  writing.  They  therefore  pre¬ 
suppose  that  the  Galenic  book  was  read  at  the  same  time.  As  to  the 
two  Arabic  texts,  they  are  more  rounded  in  their  literary  form  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  not  read  independently. 

**  According  to  the  Arabian  historians  such  sununaries  were  written  by  the  late 
Alexandrian  scholars,  cf.  Meyerhof  (I),  p.  39411.  and  Temkin,  p.  75  ff.,  where 
I  suggested  that  the  canon  of  16  Galenic  books  was  either  established  in  Alexandria 
not  before  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century,  or  that  it  was  a  later  invention  of 
the  Syrians  and  Arabs  themselves.  Since  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
summaries  and  compendia  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  canon,  its  definitive 
answer  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  study. 

**  Catalogue,  p.  217  and  Meyerhof  (II),  p.  16. 

**  Cf.  footnote  42. 

“Fol.  3r.: 
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For  the  introduction  the  text  of  the  cod.  Ambrosianus  may  serve 
as  the  basis  of  our  analysis,  since  it  gives  the  clearest  arrangement. 
The  introduction  of  this  text  is  divided  into  eight  “  actiones  ”  which 
again  are  subdivided  into  smaller  paragraphs  usually  called  “  theo- 
riae.”  **  The  actiones  1-6  represent  a  general  introduction  into 
medicine  whereas  the  actiones  7-8  introduce  De  sectis. 

The  opening  remarks  of  a  protreptic  character  are  calculated  to 
stimulate  beginners  and  then  it  is  pointed  out  that  one  has  to 
start  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  with  the 
question  of  its  objective  existence*®  (first  actio)  Now  medicine 
really  exists  as  an  art  for  it  possesses  both  substance  and  purpose.®® 
But  its  nature  can  be  found  out  by  definition  only  ®^  and  this  defi¬ 
nition  must  be  derived  from  the  substance  and  the  purpose.  There 
results  the  statement  that  medicine  is  an  art  dealing  with  human 

**Thc  end  of  the  first  actio  runs  (fol.  22r)  :  Finit  scidion  (<rxl8toy?)  et  actio 
pritna.  Then  the  next  actio  starts:  Dicentes  scidion  cum  domino  incipimus  et  de 
ipso  agon  est  exponere  medicinam. 

*’  Fol.  22r. :  Bene  et  nos  utilitatis  finem  artis  praeponentes  suscitamus  audientium 
animos  etc.  The  protreptic  character  of  this  actio  stands  in  parallel  to  similar 
openings  in  other  non-medical  commentaries.  Thus  the  very  beginning  of  our  text : 
“  Bonum  aliquid  divitiarum  et  oportunum  vitae  nostrae  inventa  est  ars  medicinae  ” 
looks  like  a  slight  variant  of  a  passage  quoted  by  grammarians,  e.  g.  Scholia  in 
Dion.  Thr.,  p.  106,  22-25 :  Toirwi'  fidprvs  rwr  XtxBiorup  “linrapxos  6  StA 

Tipos  rUv  auroO  Kup/pSiuv  \dyup  ToXXip  yip  ion  Krij/ia  niuihrarop  “Airaoiv  ivOpiiroioir 
tls  ri  fixPV. 

“  Fol.  22r. :  Unde  necessarium  nobis  est  naturam  ipsius  cognoscere  quia  et  omnis 
res  quae  constat  propriam  aliquam  naturam  habet  a  qua  separtita  est  et  veluti  ab 
aliquo  sequestrata  et  in  quibus  Platon  philosophus  veluti  filios  ita  et  discipulos  admonet 
dicens  Quia  oportet  nos  scire  si  hoc  ipsum  quod  dicitur  aliquid  est  ut  et  hoc 
ipsum  quod  inchoat  aliquis  discere  proprietatem  ipsius  et  scire  debet. 

"  Fol.  22r. 

*®Fol.  22v:  Nos  enim  dicimus  quia  medicina  ars  est  et  aliquid  est;  habet  sub- 
iectum  habet  et  finem  quomodo  et  aliae  artes. 

Here  the  text  discusses  definitions  in  general  and  gives  the  following  example 
(fol.  23v.)  :  Substantialis  orismos  est  quando  dicimus  accipientes  hominem  et 
dicimus  quia  homo  est  animal  rationale  mortale  sensu  capax  et  disciplinae.  This 
definition  is  also  used  in  non-medical  writings,  cf.  Scholia  in  Dion.  Thr.,  p.  107, 
31-32:  olop  tI  ioTip  ipuwos’,  i<pop  \oyiK6p  Bpifrhp  pov  koI  iwtorripLrit  SeKTiKip  and 
Walz,  p.  18  and  Elias,  p.  4,  17. 

**  Fol.  24v.-25r. :  .  .  .  dicamus  quia  medicina  ars  est  circa  corpora  humana  occupata, 
operans  sanitatem.  Cf.  Elias,  p.  6,  2-3 :  rix^V  wpl  ri  iptlnrtia  oapara  KarayiPopApy 
vytlat  Ttpiwoifinicli.  Cf.  Nachmanson,  p.  210-211. 
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bodies  and  effecting  health®*  (second  actio) Philosophers  base 
their  inquiries  into  a  subject  on  four  questions:  does  the  subject 
exist  ?  what  is  it  ?  how  is  it  constituted  ?  what  is  it  for  ?  These  ques¬ 
tions  must  also  be  applied  to  medicine.®*  The  first  and  last  ques¬ 
tions  are  dealt  with  very  briefly  since  they  have  been  answered  j 
already.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  repeats  the  definition 
given  in  the  preceding  actio  and  explains,  furthermore,  the  nature 
of  an  art  in  general.®®  Concerning  the  third  question,  how  medicine  S 

is  constituted,  the  text  points  out  that  medicine  is  “  speculative  ”  as  [ 

well  as  “  active,”  “  perfective  ”  and  “  possessive  ”  ®*  (third  octto).®' 

The  fourth  actio  ®®  gives  a  list  of  different  definitions  of  medicine 
and  names  the  three  sects  and  their  chief  representatives.  The  fifth  |‘ 

actio  ®*  subdivides  the  theoretical  part  of  medicine,  whereas  its  ; 

practical  part  is  subdivided  in  the  sixth  actio.^  The  seventh  and 
eighth  actiones*^  discuss  the  writing  De  sectis  under  the  eight 
“  capitula  ”  of  :  1 )  intentio  auctoris  2)  si  codex  est  eius  proprins  3) 
utilitas  4)  ad  quant  partem  medicinae  iste  liber  pertinet  5)  qualis 

“  Fol.  22r.-25r. 

“  Fol.  25r ;  Dicamus  nunc  de  quattuor  titulis  quibus  utuntur  philosophi  in  arte 
medicina.  Prime  si  est,  secundo  quid  est,  tertio  qualis  est,  quarto  propter  quid  est 

“Fol.  25r:  Sed  quia  artem  memoravimus  dicamus  quid  est  ars.  Ars  est  con- 
gregatio  universalis  in  relinquendo  et  exercitando  ad  unumquemque  finem  utilis  in 
vita.  The  cod.  Laur.  writes  (fol.  202r)  :  “h  rix^v  i<rrl  cverrifui.  ix  KoroXiifeai* 
iyytyvnroffiUror  #toi  avyytyvfipoffniror  rp6t  ri  riXos  rv  which 

corresponds  to  Pseudo-Galen’s  Introductio,  Kuehn,  XIV,  685  and  Definitiones 
medicae,  Kuehn,  XIX,  350.  According  to  the  Scholia  in  Dion.  Thr.,  p.  108,  31-32, 
it  is  stoic :  OJ  Si  XtimkoI  \iyovoi :  “  rixpit  wri  avcrtiixa  ix  xaraXii^tup  ipwtipl^ 
iyytyvapaotiirap  rp6s  ri  riXos  tixpno'fop  tup  ip  T<p  pUp.” 

**  I  quote  here  from  the  Pavia  edition  which  is  clearer  in  this  passage  than  the 
cod.  Ambr.  Ed.  Pap.  fol.  6v :  Speculativa  quidem  ut  quando  in  semetipso  requirit 
medicus  et  contemplator  corpus  humanum  si  simplex  est  aut  compositum  ...  I 

(fol.  7r).  Est  et  activa  medicina  qua  incidit  medicus  et  operatur.  .  .  .  Est  et  I 

perfectiva  que  relinquit  in  corpore  nostro  perfectum  aliquid.  Dico  namque  sani-  ! 

tatem:  potest  etiam  vocari  possessiva:  quia  et  revocat  de  extra  naturam  et  iam  r 

factam  sanitatem  custodit:  ne  iterum  incidat  in  egritudinem.  As  regards  the  con-  ■ 

ception  of  medicine  as  a  rixpv  cf.  Englert,  p.  87. 

"  Fol.  25r-v.  The  four  questions  mentioned  in  this  actio  go  back  to  Aristotle  89, 
b  23,  as  Rabe,  p.  543,  has  shown.  The  Pavia  edition  does  not  mention  them  at  all 
although  it  practically  gives  the  answers  to  them.  The  cod.  Laur.  asks  5  instead  p 
of  4  questions;  cf.  above. 

“  Fol.  25v-26r.  “  Fol.  27r-v. 

"  Fol.  26r-27r.  “  Fol.  27v-29r. 
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praetitulatio  libri  sit  6)  quis  ordo  legendi  7)  in  quot  dividitur 
particulas  8)  modus  doctrinae.^^ 

On  the  basis  of  this  short  review  we  can  recognize  the  method  and 
aim  of  this  introduction  into  medicine.  The  method  is  logical  and 
dialectic  throughout,  for  the  text  proceeds  from  definition  to  defi¬ 
nition  in  continuous  argument  with  opposing  opinions.  As  to  its 
aim,  the  pupil  is  taught  1 )  the  position  of  medicine  compared  to  that 
of  philosophy  and  other  arts,  2)  present  and  past  definitions  of 
medicine  together  with  a  historical  outline  of  the  three  schools,  3) 
the  branches  of  medicine. 

Leaving  the  first  point  for  the  next  section,  we  shall  now  analyse 
points  two  and  three  viz.  the  definitions  of  medicine,  the  historical 
account  of  the  three  sects  and  the  divisions  of  medicine,  as  given  by 
our  texts. 

a)  Definitions  of  medicine. 

The  definition  of  medicine  as  the  art  which  deals  with  human 
bodies  and  effects  health  is  supplemented  in  the  texts  by  reports  of 
older  definitions,  formulated  by  earlier  physicians  and  philosophers.** 
Hippocrates  is  said  **  to  have  defined  medicine  as  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction,  whereas  for  Plato  it  was  the  balance  between  repletion  and 
evacuation.  Both  definitions  can  easily  be  identified.*®  The  defi¬ 
nitions  attributed  to  Alexander  Philalethes  differ  in  the  cod.  Ambr. 
and  the  Pavia  edition.  The  “  regimen  of  the  healthy  and  therapy 
of  the  sick  ”  of  the  cod.  Ambr.  and  the  “  regimen,  the  guardian  of 
health  and  the  cure  of  sickness  ”  of  the  Pavia  edition  are  corrobo¬ 
rated  as  definitions  in  other  Greek  texts,  without,  however,  any  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  authorship  of  Alexander  Philalethes.** 

*’  This  corresponds  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Pavia  edition,  cf.  Temkin,  p.  68. 
The  arrangement  in  the  cod.  Ambr.  is  slightly  different  but  the  eight  points  are 
substantially  the  same. 

**  For  the  history  of  the  ancient  definitions  of  medicine,  cf.  Englert,  pp.  4-31. 

**  See  Appendix  for  passages  concerned  quoted  from  both  the  cod.  Ambr.  and 
the  Pavia  edition. 

“  Cf.  Hippocrates,  De  Flatibus  (CMC.  I,  1,  p.  92,  8-10)  ;  Plato,  Symposium, 
186,  b-d ;  cf.  Englert,  pp.  6  and  16. 

**  Kuehn,  XIV,  p.  687,  9-11  :  ol  Hi  vturtpoi  oOrus  iipiaavra.  larpiic^  iorip  ewurHipii, 
iyulat  pip  TijpirriK^,  pScup  Si  diraWaKriK^  etc. 
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Aristotle,  moreover,  is  credited  with  definitions  which  not  only 
lack  uniformity  but  obviously  contradict  one  another.  In  the  cod. 
Ambr.  he  is  quoted  as  having  said :  “  Medicina  est  philosophia  cor¬ 
poris  philosophia  est  medicina  (animae?),”  and  this  is  acclaimed  in 
the  statement :  “  luste  sic  dixit  quia  medicina  et  philosophia  duae 
sorores  sunt  ”  etc.  In  the  Pavia  edition  on  the  other  hand,  the  defi¬ 
nition  “  Medicina  est  philosophia  corporis  ”  is  attributed  to  an 
anonymous  group  of  people  (medicinam  sic  diffiniunt),  whereas 
Aristotle  himself  is  quoted  as  having  said  “  philosophia  et  medicina 
due  sorores  sunt  ”  and  “  philosophia  est  medicina  anime.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations  may  help  to  clear  these  difficulties:  1)  None 
of  these  alleged  definitions  can  be  found  in  Aristotle’s  extant  works. 
2)  The  neoplatonic  philosopher  Elias  states  that  it  is  the  physicians 
who  define  medicine  as  the  philosophy  of  the  bodies  and  philosophy 
as  the  medicine  of  the  souls.”  3)  The  sentence  “philosophia  et 
medicina  due  sorores  sunt  ”  corresponds  to  the  grammarians’  usage 
of  calling  grammar  a  sister  of  medicine  and  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
based  on  a  formula  for  comparing  two  arts.®®  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  probably  none  of  these  definitions  really  hail  from  the 
pen  of  Aristotle.  They  represent  later  interpretations  of  his  ideas 
(as  expressed  for  instance  in  Ethica  Nicom.  VII,  15)  *®  which  were 
then  attributed  in  a  rather  contradictory  manner  to  Aristotle  himself. 

The  last  definition :  “  Medicina  est  disciplina  sanorum  egrotan- 
tium  atque  neutrorum  ”  is  referred  to  Herophilus  by  the  Pavia 
edition.  The  cod.  Ambr.  attributes  it  in  the  introduction  to  Hera- 

Kuehn,  XIX,  p.  351,  5-7  ;ol  hk  irXtlovs  oCtw*  upUravro.  larptK'/i  iart  SiotnjTiiriy 

iyiaip6rTUP  xai  tfcpaireurix^  yocovpTunt. 

Dietz,  I,  p.  239,  7-9 :  tXe^e  rolrvir  6  M.prial0eot,  in  6  larpbs  i)  rois  vyialfovtt 
^vXarrti  riip  {r/tiaw^  rj  rois  poaiiaaai  Oepanvet  rht  yiaovt,  etc. 

Elias,  p.  9,  6-9 :  oi  yiip  larpol  ,  ,  ,  larpitnip  itplaapro  (piKoaoiplap  rlip 

9i  <j>i\oao<pia,v  larpiK^v  ^vxC)v. 

••  Scholia  in  Dion.  Thr.,  p.  2,  5-9 :  larpitdi  .  .  .  ’’Hs  aSe\^  ion»  ^  ypafipanieli. 
Further,  in  the  detailed  commentations  this  definition  is  attributed  to  Plato  (ed. 
Pap.  fol.  7v.)  :  ut  Plato  philosophus  dixit:  philosophia  et  medicina  sunt  duo 
sorores:  quia  philosophia  curat  quae  sunt  anime  vitia:  humores  corporis  curat 
medicina. 

**Cf.  also  Rose  (I),  pp.  107-115.  For  these  references  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Edelstein,  personal  communication. 
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cleides  of  Erithraea,  but  the  detailed  commentation  corrects  this 
statement  in  favour  of  Herophilus.^® 

b)  The  sects  and  their  representatives. 

All  texts  (except  the  fragmentary  papyrus)  give  lists  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  three  schools,  although  the  names  vary. 
Among  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  the  shortest  list  is  given  by  the 
cod.  Vind.  which  names : 

For  the  Empiricists ;  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  Philinus  of  Cos,  Sera- 
pion  of  Alexandria,  Sextus,  Apollonius.^* 

For  the  Dogmatists :  Hippocrates,  Diodes,  Praxagoras,  Philotimus, 
Erasistratus,  Asclepiades. 

For  the  Methodists :  Themison,  Thessalus,  Menemachus,  Soranus. 

The  lists  in  the  cod.  Ambr.  and  the  cod.  Laur.  are  identical  with 
the  above,  except  that  the  first  adds  Galen  to  the  Dogmatists  whereas 
the  latter  adds  Mnaseas  to  the  Methodists.^**  Only  the  Pavia  edition 
gives  a  much  longer  and  more  complicated  list.*®  As  to  the  two 
Arabic  texts,  the  names  are  rather  corrupt  but  with  the  help  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  parallels  they  can  be  reconstructed.*®*  Such  lists 

cod.  Ambr.  fol.  30v,  Ed.  Pap.  fol.  7v. 

Ista  Herobli  definitio  est  ubi  dicit  Sed  Erophili  diffinitio  dicit:  tnedicina 
medicina  est  disciplina  sanorutn  egro-  est  disciplina  sanorum  et  egrotantium 
tantium  atque  neutrorum.  atque  neutrorum. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  definition  which  was  used  by  Galen  (Ars 
medico,  Kuehn,  I,  p.  307)  and  referred  by  him  to  Herophilus  (cf.  Schoene  (I),  pp. 
24-26)  was  actually  formulated  by  the  latter  (cf.  Englert,  pp.  24-25).  The 
discrepancy  between  the  cod.  Ambr.  and  the  Pavia  edition  in  the  introductions 
and  their  congruency  in  the  detailed  commentations  may  suggest  that  the  detailed 
commentations  in  both  texts  were  dependent  on  older  patterns.  The  Arabic 
“  summary  ”  refers  the  Platonic  definition  of  medicine  as  “  the  knowledge  of  health 
and  disease  ”  (cf.  Plato,  Charmides,  171a  and  Englert,  pp.  16  and  18)  to  Soranus  1 
Fol.  329r. ;  cf.  Kroehnert,  p.  60. 

**Cf.  Deichgraeber,  p.  40. 

”*  Where  the  name  of  Menemachus  would  be  expected,  the  cod.  Laur.  writes : 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  wrong  spelling  of  Menemachus  or  of 
Menodotus. 

Cf.  the  appendix. 

***  Cf.  the  appendix. 
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probably  became  sources  of  information  for  the  later  Arabic  his¬ 
torians  who  however,  confused  the  chronology.^* 

c)  Divisions  of  medicine. 

The  Arabic  Summary  and  the  cod.  Vindob.^®  relate  that  some 
people  divide  medicine  into  two  parts,  whereas  others  divide  it  into 
five  parts.  The  first  division  distinguishes  between  theory  and 
practice,  subdividing  theory  into  physiology,  aetiology  and  semei- 
ology  and  practice  into  hygiene  and  therapy.  The  division  into  five 
parts  starts  immediately  with  physiology,  aetiology,  semeiology, 
hygiene  and  therapy  and  differs,  therefore,  from  the  first  only  in  so 
far  as  it  ignores  the  distinction  between  theory  and  practice.  As  to 
the  further  subdivisions,  both  schemes  are  practically  identical. 

Both  schemes  hail  from  Greek  sources.  But  whereas  the  division 
into  five  parts  goes  back  further  than  the  6th  century,^*  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  theoretical  and  practical  branches  of  medicine  seems  to  have 
become  important  at  that  period,  as  witnessed  by  many  Greek  and 
Latin  texts. This  distinction,  as  we  shall  see,  has  more  than  super¬ 
ficial  significance. 

Acron  of  Agrigent  who  is  named  in  both  Arabic  texts  may  serve  as  an 
example.  An-Nadim,  p.  286,  places  him  at  the  time  between  Parmenides  and 
Plato  which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  truth.  According  to  Ibn  Qifti  he  lived 
after  Johannes  Grammaticus!  (Cf.  Ibn  Qifti,  p.  56.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  name 
of  Acron  should  here  be  corrected  into  Ahron  as  suggested  by  Meyerhof  (II), 
p.  15.) 

Cod.  add.  23407  of  the  British  Museum,  fol.  2v. ;  cf.  Cat.  Suppl.  p.  629.  Cod. 
Vind.  fol.  329: 


dtcYM*.  /  etc.  etc. 


Cf.  Englert,  p.  22  ff. 

In  our  texts  this  division  appertains  in  the  cod.  Laur.,  and  the  two  Latin  texts.. 
Cf.  also  Dietz,  II,  pp.  246-249  and  Englert,  pp.  23-24  and  31.  I  do  not  include 
here  a  complete  exposition  of  the  subdivisions  of  medicine  obtaining  in  my  material, 
since  they  correspond  substantially  to  those  in  De  Renzi,  I,  pp.  87-88. 
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Historical  Interpretation. 

It  is  now  our  task  to  enquire  into  the  literary  character  of  our 
texts  and  to  place  them  in  the  general  scientific  activities  of  their 
time. 

Immediately  the  question  of  their  authorship  arises,  although 
the  possible  inferences  are  not  very  fruitful.  Palladius,  the  author 
of  the  cod.  Laur.,  under  whose  name  some  other  medical  commen¬ 
taries  and  treatises  are  known,'®  probably  lived  in  the  6th  century.'* 
Johannes  Alexandrinus  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Pavia 
edition  is  ascribed,  is  usually  identified  with  the  commentator  of 
Hippocrates’  De  natura  pueri,  and  of  the  6th  book  of  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  Epidemics,  printed  in  the  Articella.^  But  here  again  we  do 
not  know  when  he  lived  nor  do  we  possess  any  information  about  his 
personality,*'  except  that  he  was  evidently  a  Christian.  The  same 
inference  can  be  drawn  concerning  Agnellus,  the  latrosophist  of  the 
codex  Ambrosianus,  who  so  far  is  an  entirely  new  name.®*  New  too 
is  ‘ApxinT^Srrf<:  or  ’Apxo>viBT)<!  as  Nachmanson  reconstructed  the  name  of 
the  sophist  who  wrote  the  papyrus.  Yahya  an-Nahwi  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Arabic  “  Compendium  ”  is,  in  the  Arabian  tradition, 
identical  with  Johannes  Grammaticus,  as  Meyerhof  has  pointed  out. 
But  according  to  Meyerhof,  this  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabians  who  wrongly  attributed  medical  writings  to  him.®* 

These  names,  therefore,  do  not  lead  us  far  and  furthermore  they 

”  Cf.  Diels,  II,  pp.  75-76. 

"  Cf.  p.  406,  above. 

**  Cf.  Temkin,  p.  67  ff. 

*'Cf.  Meyerhof  (II)  and  Temkin,  1.  c. 

“For  Johannes  Alexandrinus  this  seems  indicated  in  a  passage  of  the  detailed 
commentation  where  the  author  says  (ed.  Pap.  fol.  12r.)  :  Oravi  namque  pro  vobis. 
Oratio  est  triplex:  aut  necessaria:  aut  impossibilis :  aut  possibilis.  Necessaria 
quemadmodum  deum  debemus  orare  pro  peccatis  nostris  etc.  Cf.  Temkin,  p.  68 
where,  however,  I  wrongly  interpreted  the  neoplatonic  conception  (cf.  Nachman¬ 
son,  p.  207  and  p.  215)  of  the  perfection  of  philosophy  in  the  assimilation  to  God  as 
Christian.  As  to  Agnellus,  the  cod.  Ambr.  says  on  fol.  41v. :  Simili  modo  faciunt  et 
sacerdotes  quando  volunt  baptizare  prius  exorcismus  utuntur  et  sic  baptizant  ut 
aocipientes  signum  crucis  mundi  ad  baptismum  veniant.  It  is  possible  that  Agnellus 
is  identical  with  Anqilaus  of  the  Arabian  historians,  although  the  cod.  Ambr.  (fol. 
57v.)  quotes  one  “  angeleo  sophista  ”  who  could  also  be  identified  with  Anqilaus. 

••Cf.  Meyerhof  (II),  p.  16. 
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probably  do  not  even  in  all  cases  indicate  original  authors.  Praechter 
has  shown  that  in  the  commentaries  on  Aristotle  which  hail  from 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  we  have  to  deal  with  lecture  notes  which 
were  often  published  under  the  name  of  the  pupil,  or  where  a  teacher 
made  use  of  the  notes  of  his  predecessor.**  The  same  is  also  true 
with  regard  to  late  commentaries  on  grammatical  writings,  where 
again  the  multitude  of  names  can  be  explained  in  the  same  way.** 
This  also  elucidates  the  similarity  between  some  of  the  texts,  on  the 
basis  that  they  are  either  notes  of  the  same  lecture  taken  down  by 
different  pupils,  or  notes  from  the  pen  of  the  same  teacher,  with 
additions,  variations  and  corrections.** 

Similar  arguments  are  also  valid  for  our  material,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Nachmanson  in  the  case  of  the  papyrus,*^  but  the  cod. 
Ambrosianus  is  again  the  best  example.  The  explicit  on  fol.  48r.-v. : 
“  Ex  voce  Agnello  yatro  Sophista  ego  Simplicius  domino  iuvante 
legi  et  scripsi  in  Ravenna  feliciter  ”  reveals  Agnellus  as  the  teacher 
and  Simplicius  as  the  pupil.  “  Ex  voce  ”  is  the  Latin  rendering  of 
the  Greek  airo  Besides,  the  division  of  the  text  into  “  theoriae  ” 

and  “  actiones  ”  corresponds  to  the  Greek  terms  0«<up£ot  and 
and  these  again,  according  to  Praechter,**  represent  the  arrangement 
of  the  material  during  the  lectures.  A  third  argument  is  given  by 
the  repeated  mentioning  of  different  opinions  and  their  refutation, 
obviously  a  dialectic  procedure,  e.  g.  (fol.  22v.) :  “  Stant  enim 
rursum  altercantes  et  inquirunt  nos  dicentes  quia  quot  modis  subi- 
ciuntur  quae  subiecta  sunt  ?  Et  dicimus  quia  tribus  modis  ”  etc. 

Although  not  as  obviously  as  in  the  cod.  Ambrosianus,  the  other 
texts,  nevertheless,  also  reveal  their  character  as  lecture  notes.  The 
text  of  the  Pavia  edition  says  on  fol.  9v. :  “  Nunc  iterum  in  presenti 
actione  dogmatici  empericos  accusant  ”  etc.  And  on  fol.  7v. :  “  Et 
quidam  opponunt  Galenum  dicentes :  quare  dixit  ex  quibus  ”  etc. 
The  cod.  Laurentianus  indicates  the  teacher  in  the  title;  onro 
IlaAAa^iou.  Even  the  Arabic  “  summary  ”  is  reminiscent  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  current  in  the  school,  when  it  says  that  some  people  divide 
medicine  into  two  parts,  others  into  five. 

**  Cf.  Praechter,  pp.  523-526.  *’  Cf.  Nachmanson,  p.  216. 

**  Cf.  Scholia  in  Dion.  Thr.,  p.  xii.  **  Cf.  Praechter,  pp.  532-533. 

*•  Cf.  Praechter,  ibid. 
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The  fact  that  all  these  texts  are  lecture  notes  not  only  explains  the 
variety  of  names,  but  also  gives  the  reason  why  we  could  only 
classify  them  according  to  types.  For  all  we  can  say  is  that  the 
group  comprising  the  papyrus,  the  Pavia  edition  and  the  cod.  Ambro- 
sianus  represents  one  type  of  lectures,  whereas  the  cod.  Laurentianus 
represents  a  different  type,  and  that  the  Arabic  texts  give  abstracts 
which  reflect  similar  activities. 

The  literary  character  of  our  texts  indicates  at  the  same  time  their 
place  in  the  teaching  of  medicine  of  their  period,  for  they  are 
lecture  notes  on  Galen’s  De  sectis,  which  was  the  first  book  to  be 
read  in  the  medical  curriculum  of  Alexandria.  Galen  himself  had 
already  recommended  De  sectis  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  his 
works  **  and  a  later  Arabian  author  informs  us  that  Alexandrian 
teachers  had  put  together  four  Galenic  books,  headed  by  De  sectis, 
and  had  addressed  the  collection  to  beginners.®®  Logically,  therefore, 
the  reading  of  the  introductory  medical  textbook  had  to  be  preceded 
by  an  introduction  into  medicine  as  a  whole  and  further,  the  cod. 
Laurentianus  goes  to  great  length  to  prove  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
planting  right  dogmas  into  the  minds  of  beginners.®^ 

The  procedure  reflected  in  our  introductions  is,  moreover,  exactly 
analogous  to  contemporary  procedures  in  the  teaching  of  philoso¬ 
phy  **  and  scientific  disciplines  in  general. 

The  study  of  philosophy  started  with  the  reading  of  Aristotle’s 
logical  books,  preceded  by  Porphyrins’  Eisagoge.  Thus  the  preface 
to  the  commentaries  on  this  latter  writing  developed  into  a  general 
introduction  into  philosophy.  ®®  The  parallelism  between  the  phil¬ 
osophical  and  the  medical  curricula  goes  even  further.  Although  the 
late  Alexandrian  philosophers  were  Neo-Platonists,  they  read  Aris- 

**  Galen,  De  Ordine  librorum  suorum  ad  Eug.  (Scripta  minora,  II,  pp.  83, 
23-84,  4). 

*®  Cf.  Hunain  ibn  Ishaq,  pp.  4-5.  The  four  books  are  those  commented  on  in  the 
cod.  Ambr. ;  except  that  the  latter  contains  a  commentary  on  the  first  book  only 
of  Galen’s  Methodus  medendi  ad  Glauconem. 

Cod.  Laur.,  fol.  201  r. :  oCru  Sel  xal  troulv  koI  rpHror  tAj  tup  viup  \pvxh* 
TpotKKaSalptip  ix  tup  poxOripi^P  SaypArup  Kai  oCra  \afieip  xPV^ra  dAypara  etc. 

’•This  has  been  suggested  by  Nachmanson  (pp.  208-209  and  214-216)  on  the 
basis  of  the  papyrus  edited  by  him. 

**  Cf.  Praechter,  pp.  526-527  and  Nachmanson,  pp.  214-216. 
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totle  first,  and  Plato  later.®*  In  medicine,  instead  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  we  find  the  names  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Pavia  edition,  in  discussing  the  superiority  of  Galen  or 
Hippocrates,  says  that  since  Hippocrates  laid  the  foundation  of 
medicine,  he  ought  to  be  introduced  first ;  but  since  he  is  too  difficult 
for  beginners  to  follow,  Galen  is  taken  up  first.*® 

But  not  only  are  the  introductory  medical  writings  related  to 
corresponding  philosophical  works.  Rabe  has  analysed  late  Greek 
introductions  into  rhetoric  connected  with  the  commentaries  on 
Hermogenes’  Status,  and  has  demonstrated  the  influence  of  the 
neoplatonic  arrangement  upon  them.  Similar  conditions  obtained 
with  regard  to  the  study  of  grammar.  Here  the  Ars  grammatica 
by  Dionysius  Thrax  formed  the  basic  textbook  *•  and  the  Scholia 
to  it  also  contain  introductions  which  in  many  ways  are  similar  to 
the  philosophical,  rhetorical  and  medical  introductions.  Here  too 
definitions  of  “  art  ”  are  given,*^  the  different  kinds  of  arts  are 
discussed,®®  the  differences  between  arum^rj,  tcxv*j,  ifunipLa  and  irtipa 
are  explained  ®*  and  seven  or  eight  “  capitula  ”  are  applied  to  the 
writing  which  is  to  be  commentated.*®® 

Thus  the  commentaries  on  De  sectis  only  represent  the  medical 
example  of  a  type  of  introduction  into  the  study  of  arts,  prevalent 
too  in  philosophy,  grammar  and  rhetoric.  All  these  introductions 
evince  neoplatonic  influence  and  they  are  all  intimately  connected. 
For  Nachmanson  has  already  shown  that  not  only  do  the  medical 
introductions  reflect  philosophical  ideas  and  terminology,  but  that 
also  the  neoplatonic  writers  very  often  use  medical  exemplifica- 

•*  Praechter,  p.  526 :  “  Denn  mit  Aristoteles  begann  das  Studium,  um  zu  Platon 
fortzuschreitcn.” 

“  Ed.  Pap.  fol.  7r. :  Videndum  est  deinde  quis  in  medicina  gloriosior  extitit. 
Hippocras  namque  antiquior  fuit  tempore,  Galenus  posterior.  Sed  Hippocrates 
veluti  semina  nobis  tradidit,  Galenus  autem  semina  ilia  excoluit  et  propagavit  et 
perfectionem  imposuit.  Ergo  Hippocrates  introducendus  esset :  non  tamen  secundum 
dignitatem:  sed  tanquam  gloriosus.  Sed  quia  ad  introductionem  opus  est  persua- 
sione:  non  enim  tantam  profunditatem  aures  introducendorum  possent  perciperc, 
Galenum  assumamus :  et  librum  eius  de  introductione  in  medio  constituamus ;  ut  et 
opulentia  et  eius  dulcedine  adiuti :  quod  querimus  inveniamus. 

••  Cf.  Christ,  pp.  427-428.  ”  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  112-113. 

”  Cf.  Scholia  in  Dion.  Thr..  p.  106  ff,  Ibid.,  p.  123,  25  and  p.  159,  6. 

••  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  no. 
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tions.^®^  This  wide  use  of  medical  exemplifications  is  found  too 
among  the  rhetoricians/®*  while  Rabe  went  so  far  as  to  consider  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  cod.  Laurentianus  excerpts  from  rhetorical  writings.^®* 
Finally,  the  same  is  also  true  with  regard  to  grammar:  The  phy¬ 
sician  compares  his  procedures  with  those  of  the  grammarian  and, 
vice  versa,  the  grammarian  exemplifies  his  art  by  medical  compari- 
sons.‘®® 

The  teachers  of  these  various  disciplines  all  wrote  from  a  philo¬ 
sophical  point  of  view.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  were  necessarily 
philosophers  by  profession,  but  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  decide  to 
what  vocation  they  originally  belonged. As  to  medicine  we  usually 
call  them  “  latrosophists,”  leaving  open  the  question  whether  they 
were  philosophers  who  were  also  interested  in  the  exegesis  of  medical 
texts,  or  whether  they  were  physicians  who  treated  their  subject 
philosophically  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  other  arts.  For  in 
late  Alexandria  the  theory  of  medicine  was  considered  a  philoso¬ 
phical  subject  in  which  even  Christian  theologists  were  interested* 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  to  teach  medicine  scien¬ 
tifically  without  some  knowledge  of  philosophy.^®* 

The  iatrosophists  were  first  of  all  teachers  of  medical  theory  and 
it  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  medical 
practice.  For  of  Magnus  of  Nisibis,  an  Alexandrian  iatrosophist  of 
the  second  half  of  the  4th  century  A.  D.,  it  is  said  that,  basing  his  ar¬ 
guments  on  Aristotle,  he  was  stronger  in  dialectic  discussions  than  in 
therapeutics ;  *®®  and  of  Gesius,  another  Alexandrian  iatrosophist,  his 

Nachmanson,  p.  210  ff.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  as  regards 
mathematical  commentaries  too;  cf.  Deichgraeber,  p.  328. 

Cf.  Walz,  IV,  p.  8. 

Cf.  Rabe,  p.  562. 

Cf.  Nachmanson,  pp.  207-208  and  216  for  the  papyrus;  ed.  Pap.  fol.  6v. :  Os- 
tendimus  autem  et  grammaticam  artem  que  habet  subiacentiam  et  perfectionem  etc. 

Cf.  e.  g.  Scholia  in  Dion.  Thr.,  pp.  2  and  158;  cf.  also  Deichgraeber,  pp.  125 
and  328. 

***  A  comprehensive  term  for  them  seems  to  have  been  “  technographoi.”  Cf. 
Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  math.,  XI,  8 ;  Scholia  in  Dion.  Thr.,  p.  165,  2 :  T<5i>  rtxro- 
ol  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  556,  18  and  564,  34.  As  to  its  use  in  rhetoric,  cf.  Spengel, 
I,  p.  427,  12 :  'Evtot  fiir  rUr  Ttxroyp&ttxiir  etc. 

***  Cf.  Schemmel,  p.  440  ff.  and  Temkin,  p.  45. 

Eunapius,  Vitae  Sophist,  p.  498  (Boissonade)  :  M47i<o»  .  .  .  r%  irepl  tUv  aupArup 
TUP  TTpoaiptriKUP  (pvoti  t6p  ' KpurroriXiiP  it  t6  SipoaBai  \iytip  avpt<pe\icvodnepos  oiutrap 
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biographer  deems  it  necessary  expressly  to  state  that  he  was  efficient 
in  the  practice  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  of  medicine.^®* 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  division  of  medicine  into  theory  and 
practice  as  seen  in  our  texts,  were  more  than  a  logical  arrangement. 
It  appears  indeed  to  reflect  the  medical  life  of  the  time,  when  the 
theory  of  medicine  was  taught  by  the  iatrosophists,  while  medical 
practice  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  such  physicians  as  Alexander  of 
Tralles.  Aetius  and  Paulus  of  Aegina  whose  writings  are  handbooks 
of  practical  medicine.^®** 


APPENDIX 

1.  Definitions  of  medicine.  Comparative  excerpts  from  the  cod.  Ambro- 
sianus  and  the  Pavia  edition. 


Cod.  Ambr.  fol.  25v-26r. 

Primus  Ypocrates  dixit,  quia  medicina 
est  abiectio  et  detractio.  Abiectio  est 
addere  cibos  digestibiles  et  nutrire 
corpus ;  detractio  est  quod  superfluum 
fuerit  per  flebothomum  aut  catarticum 
subtrahere.  Secundus  est  Alexander 
amicus  veritatis  qui  dixit,  quia  medi¬ 
cina  est  dieta  sanorum  terapeutica  ae- 
grotorum.  Dieta  hoc  est  gimnizare 
lavacra  et  alia  quaeque  talia  quae 
circa  aegrotum  hunt.  Tertius  Platon 
philosophus  dixit,  medicina  est  su- 
perinundans  aut  diminuens.  Iste  dice- 
bat  duo  esse  cupidines  in  hominibus 
unum  bonum  et  alterum  malum. 
Malum  qui  trahit  mentes  nostras  ad 
inferioras  partes  furtum  facere  adul- 
terare  et  his  similia.  Bonum  qui  levat 
mentes  nostras  ad  caelestia  et  su- 
periora,  id  est  facere  elemosina  et  his 


Ed.  Pap.  fol.  7r. 

Hippocrates  sic  diffinivit.  Medicina 
est  adiectio  et  detractio.  Adiectio 
ad  hoc  quod  minus.  Detractio  ut  su¬ 
perfluum  est.  Ut  enim  agricola  a 
superfluis  et  spinosis  que  fructus  suf¬ 
focant  terram  emendare  festinat:  et 
sic  seminat:  sic  et  medicus  agricola 
est  humani  corporis:  et  festinat  que 
sunt  superflua  deducere :  et  quibus  in- 
diget  introducere:  per  flebothomiam 
etenim  deducuntur  superflua:  et  per 
curationes  catartici:  nec  non  per  su- 
dorem  et  clistere :  sed  et  hec  per  acci¬ 
dentia.  per  abstinentiam  autem  dum 
introducit  bonos  cibos:  que  super¬ 
flua  sunt  purgat.  Alexander  amator 
veritatis  medicinam  diffinivit  ita. 
Medicina  est  dieta  custodiens  sanita- 
tem :  et  curans  egritudinem.  Quoniam 
medicine  non  solum  suificit  ut  curet 


fU"  \^yei3>  Toin  larpoin  Otpatrtvtiv  oOk  iSdxet  dvxards  tlxai  xoBirtp 

\iyuv. 

Suidas,  s.  v.  Gesius :  *coi  piya  kX^oj  cIx'*'  ov  fiiyoy  larpticiit  iwtxa  vapwKev^t, 
rrfl  Tt  SidaoKaXiidis  xal  rijs  ipyar iSos,  dXXA  xal  etc. ;  cf.  Schemmel,  p.  441. 

Cf.  Puschmann,  p.  140. 
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similia.  Quartus  Aristotelis  philoso- 
phus  dixit,  quia  raedicina  est  phi- 
losophia  corporis  philosophia  est 
medicina  "f"  luste  sic  dixit,  quia 
raedicina  et  philosophia  duae  sorores 
sunt,  quia  et  ambae  artes  hominibus 
prosunt.  Medicina  curat  quae  sunt 
corporis  vitia,  philosophia  curat  quae 
sunt  animae  vitia.  Quintus  Eraclides 
erithresus  dixus(  ?)bene  dixi  eritreus, 
quia  est  et  alius  eraclides  tarentinus. 
Ipse  dixit,  quia  medicina  est  disci- 
plina  sanorum  aegrotantium  atque 
neutrorum.  Sanum  est  corpus  quod 
ex  nativitate  proponit  operationem; 
infirmum  est  corpus  quod  non  utiliter 
proponit  operationem;  neutrum  est 
corpus  quando  ex  aegritudine  rele- 
vantur  et  neque  infirmi  sunt  neque 
bene  sani. 


egritudinem:  sed  etiam  ut  sanitatem 
custodiat  in  sanis  hominibus.  Aris- 
toteles  autem  volens  ostendere  quod 
medicina  satis  coniungitur  philosophic 
dixit.  Philosophia  est  medicina  anime. 
Festinat  namque  philosophus  anime 
passiones  curare :  que  multe  et  diverse 
sunt:  ut  cupiditas  et  libido:  ingens 
furor  extra  rationem :  et  multa  huius- 
modi :  que  omnia  in  egrota  anima  phi¬ 
losophus  festinat  mitigare  et  ref  renare. 
Medicinam  sic  diffiniunt.  Medicina 
est  philosophia  corporis,  quia  medicus 
philosophicat  circa  corpus  hominis: 
primum  inquirens  elementa  et  secim- 
dum  temperationes :  humores  membra 
et  operationes.  Diffinivit  etiam  Aris- 
toteles  ita  philosophia  et  medicina 
due  sorores  sunt.  Divinus  autem 
Plato  due  sunt  inquit  cupidines  idest 
mores  in  corpore  nostro :  una  sanitatis 
et  altera  egritudinis.  Et  diffinivit 
medicinam  sic  dicendo.  Medicina  est 
temperantia  corporis  adversus  pleni- 
tudinem  et  inanitionem.  Quia  qui 
cognoscit  bonam  et  malam  cupidinem 
optimus  est  medicus.  Et  bene  dixit 
bonam  et  malam  cupidinem:  quia  in 
sanis  hominibus  pulchritudo  et  equali- 
tas  membrorum  delectat  visus  aspi- 
cientium:  languentium  autem  corpus 
fedum  et  insuave  videtur.  Erophilus 
autem  sic  diffinivit  medicinam.  Medi¬ 
cina  est  disciplina  sanorum  languen¬ 
tium  et  neutrorum.  Cui  videtur 
Galenus  consentire.  Et  hie  diffinitio 
sibi  dicitur  placere. 


2.  Representatives  of  the  three  schools. 

Ed.  Pap.  fol.  7r.:  Sed  nunc  videamus  qui  medicinam  constituerunt :  et  eos 
auctores  secundum  sectas  suas  nominemus.  Empericam  namque  sectam 
Serapion  et  Apollonius  senior:  et  Apollonius  iunior  et  Eraclitus  Nichomacus 
Gautica  Menedoctus.  Sextus  aff er.  Logicam  sectam :  Hippocras :  Paragoras : 
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Diocles:  Erasistratus :  Crisippus:  Herophilus:  Leufastus:  Asclepiades:  Gale- 
nus:  illi  empericam:  isti  logicam  constituerunt.  Methodicam  sectam: 
Thesion:  Thesilus:  Dionysius:  Manaseus:  Phylon:  Olimpicus:  Seranus: 
Menemacus:  Avidianus  invenerunt.^*® 

Cod.  add.  23407  of  the  British  Museum,  fol.  3  v. : 

UjSji  (j-LJlJl  u^ls-ol  iSji 
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In  July,  1927,  the  6th  International  Congress  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  was  held  in  Holland.  It  was  a  particularly  brilliant  gather¬ 
ing.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war  all  nations  had  been  invited  to 
participate,  and  the  Dutch  proved  to  be  delightful  hosts.  A  reception 
was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  in  that  beautiful  Renais¬ 
sance  Town  Hall  in  Leyden  that  a  fire  has  since  destroyed.  I  was 
just  looking  at  a  painting  of  Jan  Lievens  when  a  young  man,  short, 
dark,  rather  exotic  looking,  joined  me  and  introduced  himself  as 
Stephen  dTrsay.  His  name  was  familiar  to  me  as  I  had  just  read 
some  of  his  papers  in  Isis  and  the  Annals  of  Medical  History.  The 
first  words  he  said  revealed  a  broad  culture,  an  unusual  attitude 
towards  medicine  and  an  intellectual  restlessness  that  made  him  very 
attractive  to  me.  Speaking  of  the  Middle-Ages,  we  found  that  we 
had  many  interests  in  common.  An  academic  teacher  is  constantly 
hunting  for  men.  How  rare  it  is  to  find  a  man  willing  to  pursue 
purely  intellectual  ends  regardless  of  a  career.  Here  seemed  to  be 
such  a  man.  I  could  not  help  being  greatly  interested  in  him. 

Deserting  the  Congress  crowd,  I  dragged  him  into  a  little  cafe, 
and  there  we  sat  for  hours,  talking.  We  discussed  medical  history 
from  ancient  Egypt  into  the  future.  And  he  told  me  about  his  life. 

The  son  of  a  physician,  he  grew  up  in  his  home-city,  Budapest; 
studied  medicine  in  the  university  and  graduated  in  1917.  He  appar¬ 
ently  never  intended  to  practise  general  medicine.  From  the  very 
beginning  he  had  set  his  mind  on  research.  He  entered  the  Physi¬ 
ology  Department  of  the  University  of  Budapest  in  1918,  and  was 
assistant  to  the  Medical  Clinic  from  1920  to  1921  where  he  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  Sandor  Koranyi.  While  very  critical  of 
most  of  his  teachers,  he  always  spoke  with  greatest  respect  and 
veneration  of  Koranyi,  and  whenever  he  wrote  a  paper  he  never 
neglected  to  send  the  first  reprint  to  his  former  master. 

And  then  he  left  Hungary  and  went  to  America.  I  do  not  know 
what  induced  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  must  have  been  that  rest- 
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less  and  adventurous  spirit  which,  from  that  time  on  to  his  end, 
drove  him  from  one  place  to  another,  from  one  position  into  another. 
He  went  to  Chicago  in  1921,  was  research  fellow  in  electrocardiogra¬ 
phy;  then  from  1922  to  1923,  director  of  the  cardiographic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital.  In  1924  he  went  to  California, 
was  instructor  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  California  and 
worked  at  the  same  time  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  which 
he  obtained  in  1925.  Then  he  spent  the  winter  of  1925-1926  as 
Seessel  Fellow  in  Physiology  at  Yale  University. 

So  far  his  career  had  been  following  a  straight  line  that  was 
leading  into  clinical  medicine.  But  he  felt  dissatisfied  and,  while  still 
working  in  physiology,  was  more  and  more  attracted  by  the  humani¬ 
ties  to  which  he  devoted  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  time. 

This  dualistic  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  papers  that  he  wrote  in 
the  years  1925-1927.  While  some  of  them  deal  with  physiological 
and  clinical  subjects  —  the  effect  of  drugs  on  the  heart,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  extrasystoles,  modern  cardiology,  pathological  physiology  — 
others  are  historical  and  philosophical  and  reveal  dTrsay’s  inclina¬ 
tion  to  mediaeval  life  and  thought.  The  neo-scholastic  movement 
appealed  to  him  strongly,  and  as  early  as  1926,  he  contributed  a 
paper,  written  in  French,  to  the  Revue  Neo-Scolastique  de  Philoso- 
phie.  Other  short  studies  were  devoted  to  patristic  medicine,  to  the 
mediaeval  physician,  Gilles  de  Corbeil,  to  defense  reactions  during 
the  Black  Death.  He  was  aware  of  the  fundamental  part  played  by 
the  universities  in  mediaeval  learning  and  was  greatly  attracted  by 
an  institution  in  which  all  sciences  were  derived  from  and  merged 
into  theology.  In  1926  he  wrote  his  first  paper  on  the  mediaeval 
university ;  a  subject  to  which  he  was  to  devote  much  work  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  Besides  he  reviewed  medical  history  books  in  Isis. 

He  left  Yale  in  1926,  went  to  Paris,  attended  a  course  at  the  Ecole 
des  Chartes  and,  when  he  came  to  the  Congress  in  Holland,  he  was 
determined  to  leave  physiology  and  clinical  medicine  and  to  enter 
the  field  of  medical  history  definitely. 

The  morning  following  my  meeting  with  dTrsay,  I  had  breakfast 
with  Dr.  Welch.  We  both  stayed  at  the  Hotel  du  Commerce,  a  small 
and  rather  primitive  place  though  spotlessly  clean.  The  rooms  were 
tiny,  and  instead  of  a  closet,  there  were  two  cow-horns  on  the  wall 
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on  which  you  hung  your  clothes.  (D’Irsay  stayed  in  a  luxurious 
hotel  in  the  Hague.)  A  breakfast  with  Dr.  Welch  was  an  affair  of 
at  least  an  hour,  so  that  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  our  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  previous  day.  Incidentally  Dr.  Welch  men¬ 
tioned  d’Irsay’s  name. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Welch  was  spending  a  year  in  Europe  purchas¬ 
ing  books  and  other  materials  for  the  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  that  was  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  most  anxious  to  appoint  an  efficient  staff,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  have  young  people  join  the  group.  He  knew  that  his 
task  was  to  get  the  place  started,  to  inspire  and  lead  it  but  that  others, 
younger  men,  would  have  to  do  the  actual  work.  He  was  looking 
for  such  men  —  and  found  d’Irsay  who  had  impressed  him  most 
favorably.  It  is  difficult  to  find  young  men  capable  of  original 
research  in  medical  history,  as  this  requires  not  only  medical  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  acquaintance  with  methods  of  historical  investigation  and 
the  mastery  of  a  good  many  languages,  ancient  as  well  as  modern. 
D’Irsay  seemed  to  be  best  equipjied  for  the  task  and  besides  was 
familiar  with  American  university  life  so  that  he  could  be  expected 
to  fit  into  the  Hopkins. 

Dr.  Welch  asked  me  point-blank  whether  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  d’Irsay  work  with  me  at  the  Leipzig  Institute  until  a  position 
could  be  provided  for  him  in  Baltimore.  He  expected  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  historical  research  and  to  study  the  organization  and  edu¬ 
cational  scheme  of  our  Institute,  so  as  to  be  better  prepared  for  the 
Hopkins. 

Any  man  recommended  by  Dr.  Welch  was  welcome  to  me  and, 
besides,  I  really  thought  that  d’Irsay  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  Leipzig  group. 

He  arrived  in  Leipzig  in  the  autumn  of  1927  in  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year.  He  did  not  hold  any  official  position  on  our 
staff,  but  worked  as  a  special  student  in  close  contact  with  all  of  us. 
For  nearly  two  years  he  lived  the  life  of  our  Institute. 

He  came  full  of  enthusiasm  with  a  definite  problem  in  mind.  He 
wanted  to  write  a  history  of  physiology.  Physiology  was  the  field 
he  knew  best,  and  a  history  of  physiology  was  badly  wanted.  Sir 
Michael  Foster’s  book  did  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  was  very 
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short  and  besides  had  begun  to  be  out  of  date  in  many  points. 
D’lrsay’s  idea  was  to  write  a  comprehensive  monograph,  with  full 
references,  presenting  the  subject  on  a  broad  philosophic  back¬ 
ground.  He  started  the  work  immediately. 

He  was  eccentric  not  only  in  his  external  appearance  —  powder¬ 
ing  his  nose,  wearing  a  black-rimmed  monocle  and  fancy  decora¬ 
tions  —  but  also  in  his  mode  of  living  and  working.  Our  Institute 
was  the  most  liberal  place  one  can  imagine.  I  never  bothered  about 
the  private  life  and  whims  of  my  students  as  long  as  these  did  not 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  department,  and  I  always  endeavored 
to  create  the  best  possible  working  conditions  for  them,  respecting 
their  individual  wishes. 

D’Irsay  wanted  to  work  at  night.  So  we  gave  him  a  key  to  the 
building  and,  as  the  steam  was  off  during  the  night,  we  had  a  room 
especially  heated  for  him.  He  usually  came  in  the  late  afternoon 
between  five  and  six  o’clock,  and  regularly  came  to  my  office  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  work  with  me.  Most  of  our  courses  were  given  late  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  beginning  d’Irsay  attended  them  quite  frequently, 
but  he  soon  dropped  them,  becoming  more  and  more  involved  in  his 
own  research. 

When  we  had  left  and  after  the  “  Institutsdiener  ”  had  prepared 
a  pile  of  sandwiches  and  the  tea-pot,  d’Irsay  went  to  work  and  kept 
on  working  during  the  whole  night  until  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Sometimes  in  the  early  morning  hours,  he  left  his 
work  —  reading  books,  mostly  poetry,  writing  poems  himself. 

With  all  this  he  was  not  isolated.  He  attended  many  parties  and 
enjoyed  them,  but  at  midnight  he  invariably  went  back  to  work.  He 
was  not  interested  in  students  and  had  a  rather  haughty  attitude 
towards  them.  They  respected  him,  feeling  that  he  was  different 
from  other  people;  a  difference  that  he  stressed  on  every  occasion. 
We  had  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  in  the  Institute  at  that  time  and  were 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  first  volume  of  a  new  publication 
that  was  to  be  issued  annually,  presenting  the  results  of  our  col¬ 
lective  efforts.  D’Irsay  contributed  two  papers  to  this  first  volume 
of  Kyklos,  but  he  was  most  anxious  not  to  appear  as  “  one  of  us.” 
Nothing  scared  him  more  than  the  idea  of  joining  a  group,  of  co¬ 
operating  with  others.  He  wanted  to  stay  aloof,  in  a  world  that  has 
very  little  room  for  the  solitary  walker. 
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During  the  winter  of  1927  to  1928,  he  wrote  about  three-quarters 
of  his  history  of  physiology.  Whenever  a  chapter  was  finished,  he 
passed  it  on  to  me  and  we  discussed  it  in  great  detail.  It  was  good 
work,  was  a  new  approach  to  the  subject,  was  a  history  of  the  human 
mind  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  definite  set  of  problems.  It  did 
I  not  follow  the  traditional  pattern  describing  men  and  their  books, 
but  was  a  real  history  of  ideas.  It  would  not  appeal  to  the  average 
medical  reader,  and  besides  it  was  written  in  rather  elaborate  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  result  of  classical  studies.  No  wonder  that  d’Irsay  could  not 
find  a  publisher  in  America.  In  later  years  he  intended  to  re-write 
the  book  in  French.  Death  prevented  him  from  doing  it  but  the 
book  will  be  translated  and  will  be  published  in  Paris,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  English  edition  will  be  published  also  in  a  not  too  distant 
future,  as  it  undoubtedly  fills  an  important  gap  in  our  literature. 

The  continuous  night  work  and  irregular  diet  could  not  but  affect 
;  d’lrsay’s  health.  He  became  increasingly  irritable  and  depressed. 
He  wanted  to  finish  his  book,  to  push  it  through,  to  force  it,  but  his 
organism  rebelled.  Several  times  he  came  to  my  home  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  profovmdly  depressed  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  resume 
his  work.  I  urged  him  to  drop  his  studies  for  the  time  and  to  take  a 
I  vacation.  He  finally  followed  my  advice  and  went  to  Italy.  I  met 
I  him  there  later  in  Florence,  one  of  the  few  cities  where  he  felt  in 
I  complete  harmony  with  his  surroundings. 

He  returned  to  Leipzig  for  the  summer  term,  intending  to  finish 
his  history  of  physiology.  Only  a  few  more  chapters  had  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  but  when  he  tried  to  continue  the  work  where  he  had  left  it 
before,  he  had  unsurmountable  inhibitions.  The  whole  misery  that 
■  he  had  felt  at  the  time  came  back  and  blocked  the  work.  I  believe  it 
was  the  chapter  on  neurophysiology  that  gave  him  so  much  trouble, 
a  subject  most  definitely  determined  by  philosophic  views.  And  I 
think  that  dTrsay  was  not  quite  certain  of  his  own  philosophic  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  time.  He  had  doubts  and  this  made  the  work  so  hard 
for  him.  Realizing  that  he  had  become  hopelessly  stuck,  I  urged 
^  him  to  attack  an  entirely  different  problem,  to  edit  an  early  mediae¬ 
val  Latin  text,  but  the  idea  did  not  appeal  to  him. 

It  then  happened  that  I  was  asked  to  write  a  short  book  on  Al¬ 
brecht  von  Haller.  I  had  just  started  preparing  my  Einfiihrung  in 
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die  Medizin  and  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the  work.  Haller  how¬ 
ever  was  a  subject  for  the  discussion  of  which  d’Irsay  was  best 
equipped  by  his  previous  studies.  When  I  suggested  that  he  write 
such  a  book  instead  of  me,  he  accepted  the  idea  with  great  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  started  the  work  without  delay.  He  was  launched  again 
and  developed  a  tremendous  activity  during  the  summer  months  of 
1928,  working  day  and  night.  The  book  was  written  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  not  a  mere  biographical  sketch  nor  a  mere  study  of  Hal¬ 
ler’s  scientific  achievements,  but  a  broad  picture  of  the  history  of 
ideas  during  the  period  of  enlightenment  as  reflected  in  Haller’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  work. 

And  now  he  found  the  way  back  to  his  history  of  physiology.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  paper  on  the  philosophic  background  of  neuro¬ 
physiology  in  the  17th  and  18th  century  which  paved  the  way  to  the 
corresponding  chapter  of  his  book,  a  chapter  which  he  now  was  able 
to  write  in  one  week  without  any  trouble.  He  then  wrote  another 
paper,  “  A  Physiological  Synthesis,”  an  outline  of  which  was  to 
become  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  written  several  papers  and  two 
books,  one  of  which  covered  an  enormous  field.  He  had  shown  that 
he  was  able  to  do  original  research  in  medical  history,  and  that  he 
certainly  was  well  qualified  for  an  academic  position.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  joining  the  Hopkins  and  was  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  letter  that  would  bring  him  his  official  appointment. 

The  Hopkins  Institute  however  was  not  open  yet,  and  he  had  one 
more  year  to  spend  in  Europe.  He  was  with  us  until  Christmas, 
1928;  came  back  in  April,  1929,  and  spent  most  of  the  summer  in 
Leipzig.  In  this  second  year  he  was  completely  changed.  He  hardly 
did  any  work.  I  tried  to  interest  him  in  the  students,  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  program,  in  the  organization  and  idea  of  the  Institute  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  He  was  irritable  and  irritating,  sometimes  pro¬ 
foundly  depressed,  other  times  having  fits  of  anger  during  which  he 
could  smash  windows.  As  soon  as  he  was  not  absorbed  in  work,  he 
lost  his  balance  completely.  He  had  a  deficiency  in  that  he  could  not 
foresee  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  He  could  order  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  books  without  realizing  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  pay 
the  bill,  which  brought  him  and  us  endless  troubles.  He  could  tell 
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you  stories  without  being  aware  that  they  were  not  true.  He  could 
borrow  money  from  the  poorest  students  or  from  hotel  employees 
without  ever  thinking  of  returning  it.  He  once  went  to  a  congress 
in  Norway,  got  first-class  reservations  in  the  railroad  and  airplane 
reservations,  and  left  Leipzig  with  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket.  Re¬ 
peatedly  he  got  the  Institute  into  trouble,  and  when  I  talked  to  him, 
he  repented  like  a  child.  This  utter  helplessness  towards  the  reality 
of  life  appealed  to  the  motherly  instincts  of  many  women  who  were 
extremely  devoted  to  him  and  sacrificed  themselves  for  him. 

What  worried  me  very  much  at  that  time  was  that  he  apparently 
had  lost  all  interest  in  the  history  of  medicine.  He  intended  to  write 
a  book  on  post-war  Germany  and  travelled  a  great  deal  collecting 
material,  visiting  factories,  interviewing  high  officials.  He  repeatedly 
said  that  medical  history,  after  all,  was  not  worth  the  trouble.  I 
hoped  that  the  new  Institute  in  Baltimore,  which  offered  him  such  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  constructive  work,  would  change  his  mind. 

He  was  very  unhappy  during  that  summer.  The  preceding  year 
in  which  he  had  accomplished  so  much  was  constantly  in  his  mind, 
and  he  often  asked  me  what  was  wrong  with  him.  Jokingly  I  used 
to  say  that  his  internal  secretions  must  be  disturbed,  whereupon  he 
called  me  a  hopeless  materialist.  Today,  I  believe  that  he  already 
had  the  germ  of  the  disease  to  which  he  was  to  succumb  five  years 
later. 

On  September  23rd,  1929,  he  left  Paris  by  airplane  and  took  a 
boat  in  England,  sailing  for  America  where  he  was  to  begin  his 
work  as  associate  in  the  history  of  medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Less  than  half  a  year  later  I  met  him  in  Paris.  He  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  happy  to  be  back  in  Europe.  He  had  not  waited  for  the 
end  of  the  academic  year,  but  had  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  Europe.  We  walked  through  the  Quartier 
Latin  where  he  knew  the  history  of  every  single  house,  and  I  tried 
to  find  out  how  the  new  Institute  in  Baltimore  was  developing  and 
what  his  work  had  been.  He  was  very  vague  in  his  answers.  The 
Institute  was  still  in  process  of  organization,  and  as  to  his  work,  he 
intended  to  finish  the  book  on  Germany  and  thought  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  universities  some  day.  He  seemed  more  unbalanced 
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than  ever  and,  although  he  now  had  an  excellent  position  with  a  very 
handsome  salary,  he  apparently  still  had  financial  worries. 

Although  we  stayed  more  than  a  month  in  the  same  hotel  in  Paris, 

I  saw  relatively  little  of  him.  I  was  slaving  on  my  Einfiihrung  in  die 
Medizin  at  the  time,  never  leaving  my  room  before  I  had  written  a 
set  number  of  pages.  He  used  to  sleep  until  noon,  then  went  to 
libraries  and  bookshops  hunting  for  etchings  of  Goya,  went  to  con¬ 
certs  of  church  music,  and  to  endless  parties.  Whenever  I  attempted 
to  discuss  a  problem  of  medical  history  with  him,  he  avoided  it.  It 
did  not  interest  him. 

One  night  late  in  September  of  the  same  year,  we  sat  in  a  little 
cafe  in  Athens  and  discussed  for  the  hundredth  time  the  aims  of 
medical  history.  To  me  medical  history  was  primarily  a  medical 
subject,  a  definite  method  of  approach  to  medical  problems.  To  him 
it  was  history,  nothing  else  and  as  such,  a  very  limited  historical 
field.  Why  waste  time  on  such  a  narrow  historical  specialty?  Were 
there  not  many  much  more  important  historical  problems  to  be 
solved?  He  pointed  to  the  Acropolis  that  stood  in  front  of  us, 
radiating  in  the  moonlight.  Was  not  Pericles  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  than  Hippocrates?  Did  it  really  matter  how  people  cured 
their  ailments  in  those  days?  I  pointed  to  a  beggar,  an  old  man 
broken  through  illness  and  poverty,  who  collected  cigarette  butts  in 
front  of  the  cafe.  Was  it  not  worth  every  effort  to  prevent  the  decay 
of  such  a  man,  to  keep  him  free  from  the  bonds  of  disease,  to  im¬ 
prove  his  social  condition  so  that  he  might  get  his  share  in  the  goods 
of  life  and  fulfill  a  creative  function?  If  the  historical  and  socio¬ 
logical  approach  to  medicine  could  contribute  to  improve  conditions, 
it  was  worth  the  fight. 

We  had  developed  in  opposite  directions  and  when  we  parted  — 
he  proceeded  to  Pergamon,  while  I  went  back  to  Germany  —  I  knew 
that  he  was  approaching  a  crisis  in  his  life. 

It  came  sooner  than  I  had  expected.  In  July,  1931,  he  spent  a 
week  with  us  in  Leipzig,  and  it  was  hard  to  recognize  him.  He  had 
given  up  his  academic  position,  had  given  up  the  world  at  large,  and 
was  entering  a  Dominican  monastery  in  Amiens.  He  had  changed 
his  entire  mode  of  living.  He  travelled  third  class,  got  up  at  six  in 
the  morning  to  go  to  church.  He  walked  slowly  and  gravely,  spoke 
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in  mild  tones,  addressing  me  always  in  church  Latin.  He  seemed  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  very  much  relieved  that  he  had  come  to 
such  a  final  decision.  He  was  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  meditation 
and  studies.  I  wished  him  all  happiness  and  left  for  Switzerland  on 
my  way  to  America. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  Zurich,  I  suddenly  received  a  telegram  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  had  to  see  me  urgently.  He  came  the  next  day,  fright¬ 
fully  agitated,  in  profound  distress,  trembling  all  over.  He  wanted 
me  to  advise  him  what  he  should  do  in  case  he  did  not  stand  the 
hardships  of  the  novitiate.  He  saw  the  whole  world  in  which  he  had 
lived  mentally  during  the  last  months  breaking  down  over  his  head. 
And  then?  What  on  earth  should  he  do  then? 

I  spent  the  winter  in  America  and  incidentally  heard  that  what  he 
had  dreaded  had  actually  happened.  He  had  left  the  monastery  after 
a  few  weeks’  trial,  and  was  now  living  in  Paris. 

From  then  on  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  every  year  on  my  way  from 
or  to  America.  He  was  working  very  hard  on  his  history  of  the  uni¬ 
versities.  He  liked  Paris  more  than  any  other  place  —  that  city 
most  tolerant  in  the  world  that  has  room  and  a  smile  for  everybody. 
“  I  have  only  one  desire,”  he  once  said  to  me,  “  qu’on  me  fiche  la 
paix  et  qu’on  me  laisse  travailler.”  He  gave  a  course  on  the  history 
of  the  universities  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

I  met  him  in  August,  1933,  in  Warsaw  where  we  were  attending 
the  International  History  Congress.  Wishing  to  bring  the  narrative 
of  his  book  down  to  our  days,  he  had  been  travelling  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  world  so  diametrically  opposed  to  his  mediaeval  world 
that  he  had  little  understanding  for  it. 

I  saw  him  once  more,  in  June,  1934,  and  this  was  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  visit  I  ever  had  with  him.  It  was  in  his  delightful  apartment  in 
the  rue  de  Valois  overlooking  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
he  had  his  piano,  his  books,  and  where  he  saw  his  friends.  He 
seemed  better  balanced  and  happier  than  ever.  The  first  volume  of 
his  history  of  universities  had  been  published  the  year  before  and 
had  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception.  This  was  a  great  source  of 
gratification  to  him.  He  was  ambitious  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
He  wanted  to  be  somebody,  to  be  a  recognized  historian.  He  had 
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failed  so  often  before,  and  whenever  he  had  done  so  he  had  either 
made  others  responsible  for  his  failure  or  then  had  attempted  to 
force  recognition,  often  under  false  pretences.  But  now  he  had  done 
actual  creative  work  and  had  compensated  in  a  sound  way  for  what¬ 
ever  inferiority  complex  he  might  have  had. 

He  was  working  on  the  second  volume  of  his  history  of  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  had  plans  for  other  books.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  post-war  world.  When  I 
left  him,  I  had  the  definite  impression  that  he  had  found  peace  at 
last  and  that  he  had  entered  the  productive  period  of  his  life. 

He  asked  me  to  publish  a  paper  on  the  cult  of  Asclepios  that  he 
had  written  several  years  before  as  a  result  of  his  journey  to  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  As  soon  as  I  was  back  in  America,  I  sent  the 
manuscript  to  the  printer  and  the  very  day  we  intended  to  mail  him 
the  galley-proofs,  we  received  the  news  of  his  death. 

His  health  had  been  declining  rapidly.  He  had  entered  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hospital  in  Paris  and  had  died  there  on  November  16th,  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year.  He  wished  to  be  buried  in  Italy. 
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One  autumn  day  in  1929, 1  met  Dr.  Welch  at  the  University  Club. 
There  he  introduced  to  me  a  rather  slight,  rather  reserved-looking, 
young  man,  whose  scholarly  stoop  and  large  horn-rimmed  glasses 
gave  him  an  air  of  authority  and  of  wisdom.  This  was  my  first 
meeting  with  Dr.  Stephen  dTrsay,  whom  Dr.  Welch  had  brought  to 
the  United  States  as  his  Associate  in  the  new  Institute  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

At  first.  Dr.  dTrsay  and  I  found  few  points  of  contact.  The 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Welch  Library,  had  just  been  finished 
and  Dr.  dTrsay  moved  into  the  large  room  at  the  head  of  the  corri¬ 
dor,  afterwards  occupied  by  our  librarian.  Colonel  Fielding  Garrison. 
At  that  time,  Dr.  dTrsay  was  the  only  person,  except  Dr.  Welch,  who 
had  any  definite  academic  appointment  at  the  Institute.  I  was  still 
engaged  in  the  work  that  I  had  been  doing  for  the  past  sixteen  years 
as  Chief  Medical  Officer  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City. 
I  was  not  often  at  the  Institute,  but  I  saw  Dr.  dTrsay  almost  every 
noon  at  the  University  Club  and  we  dropped  into  the  habit  of  lunch¬ 
ing  together.  It  was  then  that  we  began  to  discover  many  domains 
of  common  interest. 

Dr.  dTrsay  came  of  an  Hungarian  family  that  belonged  to  the 
lesser  nobility.  He  himself  was  a  staunch  Monarchist  and  when  he 
discovered  that  I  myself  had  lived  in  Austria  for  many  years,  had 
served  in  the  Austrian  Army  and  taken  a  military  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor,  Franz  Joseph,  all  barriers  between  us  broke  down 
and  we  began  to  talk  to  one  another  violently  in  German. 

Dr.  dTrsay  was  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Every  year  he 
made  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  to  the  castle  in  Belgium,  where  lived  the 
exiled  imperial  family.  There  he  was  presented  to  the  Empress  and 
to  her  eldest  son,  Otto,  whom  Dr.  dTrsay  recognized  as  still  the 
rightful  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Majesty. 

Many  people  might  have  thought  that  such  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
monarch  without  a  throne  was  an  empty  sentimentality.  They  would 
have  been  inclined  to  classify  Dr.  dTrsay  with  that  little  group  of 
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English  people  who  still  venerate  the  memory  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr  and  look  upon  King  George  V  as  an  Hanoverian  usurper. 
In  Dr.  d’Irsay’s  case,  however,  his  motive  was  no  mere  sentiment, 
no  meaningless  gesture.  It  was  an  expression  of  his  loyalty  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  appeared  to  him  a  monarch  by  Divine  Right  —  a  mon¬ 
arch  behind  whom  stood  the  Will  of  God  and  who  as  Emperor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  represented  the  traditions  of  the  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  were  always  so  close  to  Dr.  d’Irsay’s  heart.  When 
Dr.  d’Irsay  entered  the  room  in  which  the  Emperor  received  him, 
when  he  made  the  three  low  reverences  prescribed  for  such  occa¬ 
sions  —  one  bow  at  the  door  on  entering,  another  bow  half-way  down 
the  room  and  a  third  still  lower  bow  as  he  stood  before  the  Em¬ 
peror  —  he  was  doing  reverence  not  merely  to  a  sovereign,  but  to  a 
tradition  that  had  its  roots  far  back  in  the  past  and  that  represented 
the  religion  of  Holy  Roman  Church  and  the  political  influences  that 
had  made  Austria  once  great  among  the  nations. 

At  our  luncheons.  Dr.  d’Irsay  and  I  often  spoke  of  the  old  days  in 
Austria  before  the  War,  of  the  archdukes  we  had  seen  or  to  whom 
we  had  been  presented,  of  the  Hofrate  under  whom  we  had  studied 
or  the  Hofratin,  whose  pudgy  hands  we  had  kissed,  of  the  Opera 
House  in  Vienna,  of  the  Prater  and  the  Ring,  of  the  peasants  of 
Tirol  —  in  fact  of  all  that  light-hearted,  friendly  and  artistic  Aus¬ 
trian  world  that  was  once  ours,  but  that  would  never  be  ours  again. 

Austria  and  its  memories  linked  Dr.  d’Irsay  and  myself.  One 
might  have  thought  that  our  common  interest  in  medical  history 
would  link  us  still  closer.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Dr. 
d’Irsay  at  this  period  had  begun  to  take  an  increasingly  deeper  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  especially  in  the  rise  of  the  universities. 
He  was  drifting  further  and  further  from  what  one  might  call,  in  a 
strict  sense,  the  history  of  his  own  profession.  He  became  more  and 
more  a  medievalist.  If  he  had  been  living  in  Paris  or  in  Hungary,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  development  would  have  taken  place. 
In  America,  however,  his  medievalism  was  an  unconscious  protest 
against  a  country  that  he  did  not  admire,  against  a  people  that  he 
did  not  understand  and  against  a  social  order  that  he  found  uncouth 
and  often  maddening.  He  seemed  to  find  it  more  or  less  impossible 
to  adjust  himself  to  American  life  without  constant  criticism  or 
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complaint.  It  was  only  to  me  and  a  few  others  that  he  gave  voice 
to  this  antagonism.  Outwardly,  he  seemed  to  be  doing  his  best  to 
adjust  himself.  Inwardly,  however,  his  revolt  was  so  deep  that  in 
order  to  compensate  for  it,  he  thought  himself  deeper  and  deeper 
into  medieval  life. 

This  had  two  results.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  said,  it 
alienated  him  very  largely  from  his  former  work  in  the  restricted 
field  of  medical  history.  Secondly,  it  deepened  his  attraction  to  his 
religion.  At  some  Pontifical  Mass  at  the  Baltimore  Cathedral,  he 
would  find  himself  in  an  atmosphere  that  would  not  suggest  America, 
but  that  carried  him  back  to  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  to  mod¬ 
ern  Rome  or  Paris.  Here,  in  the  traditional  ceremonial  of  a  great 
mass,  he  found  something  that  was  the  same  everywhere.  He  could 
imagine  that  when  he  left  this  church  in  Baltimore,  he  would  come 
out  on  the  broad  steps  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome  or  on  the  threshold 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Life  in  America,  then,  was  forcing  him  little  by  little  along  lines 
that  must  sooner  or  later  lead  him  to  some  decision  that  would  put 
an  end  to  his  activity  in  that  sphere  in  which  he  had  distinguished 
himself,  namely,  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

He  did  his  best,  I  believe,  to  accept  those  things  in  American  life 
that  grated  on  him.  He  sought  out  a  few  people  who  understood  him 
and  who  appreciated  him  —  people  to  whom  he  could  speak  freely 
of  the  little  rubs  and  annoyances  that  were  arising  constantly  in  his 
life.  To  such  people,  he  showed  the  most  lovable  side  of  his  nature. 
He  rejoiced  to  entertain  them,  to  give  them  of  his  very  best.  He 
played  the  piano  delightfully.  It  is  significant  that  he  refused  to  play 
anything  but  Bach.  He  read  aloud  charmingly.  It  is  significant,  too, 
that  he  refused  to  read  anything  that  was  distinctly  modern  in  tone. 

I  can  remember  now  hours  of  delight  during  which  I  listened  to  him 
reading  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  with  a  marvelous  purity  of  Italian 
accent  and  an  almost  spiritual  fervor.  While  he  was  reading,  and 
holding  us  all  enthralled,  his  left  hand  reached  out  freely  to  a  large 
box  of  candy  that  lay  close  to  his  side.  I  have  never  known  a  man 
who  devoured  so  many  sweets.  He  did  not  smoke.  He  drank  very 
little;  cocktails  he  abhorred.  Perhaps,  he  might  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  try  a  glass  of  some  very  rare  Beaune  from  Dijon  or  take 
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a  sip  of  the  white  wine  of  Orvieto,  but  spirits,  whiskey  especially, 
were  to  him  an  anathema.  They  tasted  just  the  way  American  life 
looked. 

In  outward  appearance,  in  his  dress,  dTrsay  seemed  unable  to 
distinguish  between  matters  of  personal  good  taste  and  forced  idio- 
syncracies.  Dr.  William  Thayer,  without  whose  presence  the  streets 
of  Baltimore  are  less  colorful  than  they  once  were,  used  to  wear, 
when  spring  came,  a  soft  collar  and  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole.  No¬ 
body  criticized  him.  It  was  his  way  of  rejoicing  in  the  return  of 
spring.  The  flower  in  his  buttonhole  was  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 
DTrsay  was  entirely  different.  He  made  himself  conspicuous  — 
something  that  Dr.  Thayer  never  did.  In  the  first  place,  he  refused 
to  wear  a  hat  of  any  kind,  although,  hatless,  he  carried  a  stick,  with 
a  large  hooked  handle  and  wore  his  coloured  handkerchief  in  his 
sleeve.  All  small  matters  it  is  true,  but  they  made  him  conspicuous. 
Then,  he  bought  a  large  white  deerhound.  When  the  dog  walked 
at  his  side,  its  head  came  almost  to  dTrsay’s  armpit.  I  have  always 
imagined  that  he  saw  himself  and  the  dog  as  some  Rembrandt  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  prince  with  his  deerhound.  When  Dr.  dTrsay, 
therefore,  walked  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  hatless,  with  his 
curved  stick  on  one  arm  and  the  leash  of  his  great  white  dog  in  his 
other  hand,  people  turned  around  to  look  at  him.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  ordinary  Baltimorean  did  not  admire  the  picture  that  was  pre¬ 
sented.  At  any  rate,  it  did  not  help  to  make  Dr.  dTrsay  many 
friends,  at  least  among  the  more  staid  and  conservative  elements  of 
the  city,  excepting  a  few  of  us  —  staid  and  conservative  though  we 
were  —  who  still  admired  the  man  and  loved  him  for  his  good 
qualities. 

He  made  most  of  his  acquaintances  among  a  less  frigid  group  of 
people.  He  knew  many  newspaper  men,  young  artists,  male  and 
female,  people  who  probably  reminded  him  a  little  bit  of  the  “  Quar- 
tier  ”  in  Paris.  He  entertained  them  at  his  rooms,  where  they  stayed 
until  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  For  that  was  another  of  dTrsay’s 
peculiarities :  he  preferred  the  night  to  the  hours  of  the  daylight. 
One  could  never  imagine  him  saying,  “  Oh !  Lord,  you  made  the 
night  too  long.”  He  seldom  got  up  until  about  eleven  and  his  lunche¬ 
ons  at  the  Club  with  me  were  really  breakfasts.  On  the  other  hand, 
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when  he  was  interested,  he  would  work  feverishly  at  the  Institute 
until  four  in  the  morning.  Once  he  forgot  his  key  and  was  locked 
in  the  Library  building  and  stood  at  the  front  door  hammering  on 
the  glass  and  trying  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passers-by. 

He  had  rooms  in  one  of  the  old  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Mount 
Vernon  Place.  In  the  big  bow-window  stood  his  piano,  where  he 
played  Bach  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  I  have  often 
wondered  that  his  neighbors  did  not  complain.  Perhaps,  they  did, 
but  d’Irsay  was  above  such  petty  annoyances  as  that. 

He  had  a  bed  in  a  kind  of  alcove  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  on 
the  chairs  near  the  bed  were  strewn  five  or  six  French  dolls,  dressed 
in  brilliant  colors  and  making  a  great  splotch  of  vivid  reds,  greens 
and  blues  against  the  rather  drab  background  of  the  rest  of  the 
apartment. 

As  the  year  went  on  —  that  is,  the  first  year  of  Dr.  d’Irsay’s  life 
in  Baltimore  —  he  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  unhappy.  He 
was  straining  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  was  not  really  finished,  he  sailed  for  Europe  at  the  end 
of  April.  He  was  like  a  boy  released  from  some  strict  school,  in 
which  he  had  been  bitterly  homesick  —  an  unhappy  boy  whose  face 
lights  up  as  he  turns  his  footsteps  homeward. 

When  he  returned  to  America  late  the  next  October,  I  realized 
that  he  had  not  come  back  willingly  and  that  his  holiday  in  Europe 
had  made  America  ever  more  difficult  for  him  than  before.  His 
criticisms  were  harsher;  his  uneasiness  more  pronounced.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  settle  down  to  work  and  he  became  more  and 
more  immersed  in  the  practice  of  his  religion  and  in  his  medieval 
studies.  During  his  first  year,  he  had  prepared  and  presented  a 
very  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  Asklepios.  During  this  sec¬ 
ond  year,  he  did  several  papers,  but  they  all  dealt  with  medieval  sub¬ 
jects  and  had  little  contact  with  medicine. 

Finally,  one  day  in  January  of  his  second  and  last  year  here,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  resign  his  position.  He  was  going 
back  to  Paris,  not  to  do  any  further  work  in  medical  history,  but  to 
offer  himself  to  God  and  to  enter  the  Dominican  Order.  Character¬ 
istically,  he  said  that  he  chose  the  Dominicans  because  they  were  less 
modern  than  other  communities  and  were  closer  to  the  spirit  of 
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medievalism.  Now,  this  decision  was  not  a  theatrical  gesture.  It 
was  to  Stephen  d’Irsay  a  very  real  thing.  He  had  several  interviews 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  the  Archbishop  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  sincerity.  However,  His  Excellency  told  me  after¬ 
wards  that  d’Irsay  did  not  seem  to  have  much  contact  with  reality, 
that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  physical  difficulties  of  a  novitiate  in  a 
religious  house  and  that  he  was  clothing  the  modern  life  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  with  all  sorts  of  beautiful,  emotional  ideals  that  did  not 
actually  exist. 

For  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  in  Baltimore,  I  think  that 
Stephen  d’Irsay  was  happier  than  he  had  been  before.  He  realized 
that  his  life  in  America  was  coming  to  an  end,  that  he  was  going  to 
get  out  of  it  and  never  see  it  again.  He  was  also  illumined  with  an 
inner  spirit  of  sacrifice.  He  was  giving  up  his  academic  position 
and  he  had  almost  no  money  of  his  own.  He  was  leaving  behind  his 
beloved  books.  He  was  stripping  himself  of  all  worldly  possessions, 
putting  behind  him  his  academic  achievements ;  and  all  this  in  order 
to  offer  himself  to  God  in  the  family  of  St.  Dominic.  I  think  it 
pleased  him  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  astonished  Protestants  who 
gaped  at  him,  “  I  am  going  to  become  a  monk.”  After  all,  that  is 
just  exactly  what  distinguished  people  did  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
they  were  out  of  tune  with  daily  life  in  the  outside  world.  They 
went  into  a  monastery ;  they  became  monks. 

Stephen  d’Irsay  left  America  for  the  last  time,  therefore,  in  a 
spirit  of  exaltation.  He  was  bound  for  the  city  that  he  loved  most 
and  he  was  giving  himself  to  a  life  that  he  imagined  would  be  like 
that  of  a  Dominican  monk  in  medieval  times.  Alas !  he  forgot  that 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  novice  in  a  religious  house  had  to  peel 
potatoes  and  scrub  the  dirty  floors.  Not  everything  medieval  was 
aesthetically  beautiful. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  last  luncheon  and  our  last  farewells.  I 
felt  that  I  had  been  a  poor  sort  of  a  friend  to  this  rather  unhappy, 
very  sensitive  young  man.  I  knew  that  I  could  have  saved  him  many 
a  humiliation  had  I  been  willing  to  tell  him  openly  about  the  mis¬ 
takes  that  he  was  making.  Indeed,  I  had  a  very  uneasy  conscience. 
I  realized  that  he  had  not  made  the  most  of  his  academic  life  here 
and  that  I  might  have  been  a  better  guide  and  a  more  loyal  friend. 
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I  tried  to  say  something  of  this  kind,  but  he  kept  cutting  me  short. 
We  were  in  the  Library  of  the  University  Club.  As  he  got  up  to  say 
goodbye,  he  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  he  kissed  me  on 
both  cheeks.  “  Pax  tecum,”  he  said.  “  Peace  be  with  you.”  With 
that  he  was  gone. 

For  months  I  heard  nothing  from  him  at  all.  Later  I  learned 
through  friends  that  he  had  tried  the  Dominican  novitiate,  that  he 
had  had  to  peel  potatoes  with  a  dull  knife  and  scrub  the  floors  on  his 
aristocratic  knees  and  that  he  did  not  like  it.  He  stayed  in  the  novi¬ 
tiate  for  ten  days. 

Then,  he  returned  to  Paris.  He  seems  to  have  found  some  happi¬ 
ness  in  his  work  there  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  his  first 
volume  on  the  medieval  universities,  which  was  very  favorably 
received.  He  was  at  work  on  the  second  volume,  when  he  began  to 
show  signs  of  serious  illness.  He  wrote  to  his  former  chief,  Dr. 
Sigerist,  that  he  suffered  from  intense  headaches  and  that  he  had  a 
blood  pressure  of  over  200.  One  thought  at  once  of  some  renal 
disease.  About  a  month  after  this  letter  to  Dr.  Sigerist  was  received, 
came  the  news  of  dTrsay’s  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  a  vivid  personality  of  this  kind.  He  was 
his  own  worst  enemy.  He  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  genius  for  doing 
the  wrong  thing  and  I  suppose  this  was  because  he  felt  himself  such 
a  stranger  to  American  life,  although  he  had  spent  years  in  this 
country  before  he  ever  came  to  Baltimore.  I  have  heard  that  he  was 
no  happier  in  Germany.  Except  in  Paris  or  Rome,  he  was  an  exile 
or  thought  he  was.  To  me,  however,  he  was  always  interesting,  even 
when  he  made  me  most  furious.  He  gave  me  many  pleasant  hours 
of  music  and  of  delightful  reading.  I  still  wish  that  I  could  hear  him 
read  once  again  the  Divina  Commedia. 

Had  he  been  a  little  younger  when  he  first  felt  that  he  had  a  voca¬ 
tion  to  the  religious  life,  had  he  been  not  only  younger,  but  more 
adaptable  and  in  better  health,  he  might  have  become  a  great  Domini¬ 
can  scholar.  But  instead  of  that,  he  has  only  to  his  credit  ten  days 
stay  in  the  monastery  and  even  those  ten  days  were  fraught  with  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  for  he  found  that  life  in  the  twentieth 
century  cannot  be  turned  into  medieval  terms  and  cannot  be  lived 
in  medieval  ways,  even  though  that  attempt  be  made  within  the 
walls  of  a  Dominican  monastery. 
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He  had  great  gifts.  He  was  a  scholar,  although  he  lacked  the 
accurate  training  of  a  sound  philologian.  He  was  kindly  and  with 
people  whom  he  liked  he  could  be  most  charming.  When  sometimes 
he  was  rude  and  inconsiderate,  he  may  have  been  unconsciously  try¬ 
ing  to  compensate  for  an  obsessive  shyness  and  an  extreme  sensitive¬ 
ness.  But  he  was  always  interesting.  You  might  not  like  him,  but 
you  could  not  help  listening  to  him.  I  listened  to  him  often  and  I 
liked  him  too. 

His  life  was  restless  enough,  God  knows !  But  when  he  left  me, 
he  wished  me  peace.  May  he  rest  in  peace  and  may  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  him. 

Baltimore,  Maryland, 

March  14,  1935. 
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THE  CULT  OF  ASKLEPIOS  * 

STEPHEN  DTRSAY 

I 

The  advent  of  the  healing  god  Asklepios  is  enshrined  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  legend,  itself  a  form  of  a  widespread  myth,  presented  in  many 
variants  by  Greek  poets  and  writers,  old  and  new.  Pausaitias,  when 
recording  the  beliefs  of  the  people  of  Epidauros,  the  metropolis  of 
Aescidapian  rites,  states  thisU  “When  he,  [Phlegyas,  a  northern 
Greek  king]  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age  (who)  made  forays  in 
all  directions,  came  to  the  Peloponnesus,  his  daughter  lCoronis~\, 
came  with  him ;  and  she,  all  unknown  to  her  father,  was  with  child 
by  Apollo.”  (This  is  the  same  Phlegyas  we  are  to  encounter  in 
Dante’s  Inferno:  for  setting  fire  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  revenge 
of  his  daughter’s  honor.)"  “  In  the  land  of  Epidauros  she  was 
delivered  of  a  male  child,  whom  she  exposed  upon  the  mountain 
which  is  named  Titthium  (nipple)  in  our  day,  but  then  it  was  called 
Myrgiuin.  But  one  of  the  goats  that  browsed  on  the  mountain  gave 
suck  to  the  forsaken  babe ;  and  a  dog,  the  guardian  of  the  flock 
watched  over  it.  Now  when  Aresthanas —  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  goatherd  —  perceived  that  the  tale  of  the  goats  was  not  full 
and  that  the  dog  too  kept  away  from  the  flock,  he  went  up  and  down, 
they  say,  looking  everywhere.  At  last  he  found  the  babe  and  was 
fain  to  take  it  up  in  his  arms.  But  as  he  drew  near  he  saw  a  bright 
light  shining  from  the  child.  So  he  turned  away,  ‘  For  surely,’ 
thought  he,  ‘  there  is  something  divine  in  this,’  as  indeed  it  was. 
.\nd  soon  the  fame  of  the  child  went  abroad  over  every  land  and 
sea.  how  that  he  had  all  power  to  heal  the  sick  and  that  he  raised 
the  dead.”  There  are  more  brilliant  and  imaginative  versions  than 

*  Dr.  DTrsay’s  paper  was  read  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1930.  Since 
then,  new  excavations  have  been  made  in  Pergamon  by  Prof.  Theodor  Wiegand. 
Dr.  D’Irsay  wrote  his  paper  after  returning  from  a  trip  to  Greece  and  .4sia  Minor, 
and  the  photographs  illustrating  the  paper  were  taken  by  him. 

HI,  10,  3. 

’/»/.,  VTII,  22-24: 

Quale  coui  che  grande  inganno  ascolta 
Che  gli  sia  fatto,  e  poi  se  ne  rammarca, 

Tal  si  fe  Flegias  nell’ira  accolta. 
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this  one,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  but  the  story  of  the  Epidaurians 
acknowledges  three  things :  to  wit,  that  Asklepios  was  somehow 
brought  to  them  from  the  North,  that  he  was  closely  related  to 
Apollo,  and  that  it  was  from  Epidauros  that  he  went  forth  in 
triumphal  conquest  of  Greek  lands. 

Mountain  jieaks,  wells  and  caves,  all  yielded  deities  from  imme¬ 
morial  antitjuity.  Homer’s  and  Hesiod’s  gods  dwell  among  the 
clouds;  and  they  are  the  great  universal  gods,  sooner  or  later 


Fig.  1.  Mount  Titthion.  at  Epidauros. 


recognized  by  the  whole  Greek  world  —  whereas  another  group  of 
so-called  Chtliouian  deities,  hidden  in  caves  and  fountains  and  rivers, 
lived  only  among  the  \teople  in  their  own  region.  There  is  all  reason 
to  believe  that  Asklepios  was  once  a  local  healing  deity,  in  the 
remote  valleys  of  Thessaly,  iK'fore  he  emerged  in  such  glory  and 
power  to  spread  comfort  and  kindness  to  the  afflicted.  He  might 
have  lieen  a  god  of  water  or  fresh  air,  or  of  the  damp  dew',  lingering 
amidst  high  grass,  in  company  with  lizards  and  snakes  who  ever 
since  continued  to  cling  to  his  name  and  api)earance.  He  could 
have  come  down  from  Central  Asia  to  Thessaly  in  times  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  the  migrating  Indo-Germanic  Greeks,  at  a  time  when 
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the  Sanskrit  god  of  healing,  Dhanvantari,  went  to  India  with  theii* 
brethren.  But  very  soon  there  went  abroad  amongst  the  Greeks  the 
idea  of  a  great  healing  personage  though  not  yet  a  god,  but  only  a 
man.  as  in  Homer:  “a  peerless  leech."  "  For  a  leech  is  of  the 
worth  of  many  other  men  for  the  fashioning  of  arrows  and  the 
spreading  of  soothing  remedies.”  ^  The  Theogony  contains  no 
reference  to  Asklepios-God,  but  the  later  Hesiodic  poem,  the  Great 
Hoi,  expounds  in  a  few  strokes  the  legend  which  we  have  already 
heard  from  Pansanias.  Even  more  was  added  in  the  sixteenth 
Homeric  Hymn,  a  composition  of  still  later  date  —  and  we  learn 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  beautiful  Coronis  to  her  divine  lover  whose 
sister  the  wild  Artemis  burns  her  up  in  the  lightning  of  her  revenge. 
But  Apollo  snatches  his  child  from  the  mother’s  womb  on  the  pyre 
and  commits  him  to  the  care  of  the  leeches  and  demigods.  We  are 
now  in  the  late  ninth  or  early  eighth  century  B.  C.  and  somewhere 
in  Hoeothia,  not  far  from  Thessaly  from  whose  meadows  and  rivers 
the  god  probably  first  came  forth.  Many  an  element  of  the  Asklepic 
myth  may  be  found  in  Homer:  there  Cheiron,  the  famous  Centaur,* 
son  of  Kronos  or  of  the  sea  god  Poseidon,  —  himself  a  healer, 
l)ecomes  his  tutor.  Thus  are  the  boons  of  Sea,  Sun,  Time.  Earth, 
Water  and  Fire  conferred  upon  Asklepios:  the  healing  powers  of 
nature,  worshipped  through  him  in  his  little  valley  home,  will  thus 
enter  into  direct  relations  with  the  needy  humans.  In  Homer  he  is 
mortal,  one  of  us.  healer,  leech,  medicine-man,  inherited  from  Egypt 
or  Mesopotamia,  or  grown  great  on  Anatolian  soil ;  in  Boethia,  two 
or  three  hundred  years  later  he  is  a  god.  Thus  sings  the  sixteenth 
Homeric  Hymn: 

I  begin  to  sing  of  Asklepios,  son  of  Apollo  and  healer  of  sicknesses.  In 
the  Dotian  plain  fair  Coronis,  daughter  of  King  Hlilegyas  hare  him,  a  great 
joy  to  men,  a  soother  of  cruel  pangs. 

•And  .so  hail  to  you,  Lord :  in  my  song  1  make  my  prayer  to  thee ! 

rile  origin  of  the  Cult  is  Thessaly,  the  northernmost  of  what  were 
then  Greek  lands,  and  the  most* ancient  temple  stood  in  Tricca  in  the 
valley  of  the  Peneits,  or  in  Lakereia,  or  in  Larissa  where  an  early 
coin  with  the  god’s  image  was  found.  It  is  in  Thessaly  that  the 
Lapithes  lived,  whose  King,  Phlegyas,  became  his  grandfather; 


’//;W,  XI.  514-15. 


"  Hied,  IV,  219. 
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it  is  there  on  the  Dotian  Plain,  and  the  banks  of  Lake  Boebeis,  under 
the  shadows  of  Mount  Ossa,  that  the  lovely  Coronis  dwelt,  and  was 
first  seen,  according  to  most  legends,  to  her  doom  and  glory,  by  the 
sun-god  Apollo. 

The  men  of  Thessaly  were  virile  and  warlike;  and  they  were 
builders  of  states.  During  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  they 
emerged  from  long  isolation  and  enclosure  between  mountain  walls, 
raided  the  south,  and  Phokis,  Locris  fell  under  their  sway.  It  is 
during  these  centuries  that  the  first  Amphictyonic  League  came  into 
being;  it  was  controlled  from  about  600  on  by  Thessaly  and  under 
its  wing  the  Ionian  settlements,  the  Island  of  the  green  marble, 
Euboia  and  even  Boethia  were  included.  Migrating,  the  Thessalian 
people  bring  their  deities  along  with  them  and  Asklepios  must  have 
lingered  long  in  Boethia  and  Phokis,  continuing  slowly  southward. 
Orchomenos  was  probably  the  next  step  and  Hyettos  and  it  is  in 
these  regions  that  he  became  slowly  identified  with  Apollo  and  dis¬ 
charged  those  special  functions  of  healing  and  counselling  individuals 
in  their  plight  for  which  Apollo  himself,  surrounded  by  the  tremen¬ 
dous  political  cult  of  Delphi,  had  no  more  time.  It  was  at  this  period 
in  the  late  sixth  and  early  fifth  centuries,  that  the  Pythian  Games, 
initiated  by  the  Amphictyones,  reached  the  height  of  their  fame; 
and  it  is  their  poet,  the  great  Pindar,  who  sings  of  Asklepios,  in  his 
Third  Pythian  Ode,  a  witness  to  his  mature  and  established  fame; 
“  And  those  whosoever  came  suffering  from  the  sores  of  nature, 
or  with  their  limbs  wounded  either  by  gray  bronze  or  by  far-hurled 
stone,  or  with  bodies  wasting  away  with  summer’s  heat  or  winter’s 
cold,  he  loosed  and  delivered  divers  of  them  from  diverse  pains, 
tending  some  of  them  with  kindly  incantations  giving  to  others  a 
soothing  potion,  or  haply,  swathing  their  limbs  with  simples,  or 
restoring  others  by  the  knife.”  He  is  the  god,  not  any  more  of 
waters,  and  spring;  his  name  is  not  a  dark,  hardly  conscious  hint 
of  Nature’s  healing  powers;  nor  is  he  a  man,  skilful  and  kindly; 
but  a  combination  of  both ;  “  the  gentle  craftsman  who  drove  pain 
from  the  limbs  that  he  healed  ”  —  and  “  the  hero  who  gave  aid  to 
all  manner  of  maladies.”  The  direct  clarity  of  personal  relations 
and  the  mystery  of  divinity  combine  to  create  a  great  medical  figure. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  fifth  century,  after  he  passed  Attica  and  its 
Athens,  and  crossed  the  Saronic  Gtdf  of  the  Aegean,  that  Asklepios 
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became  a  truly  great  national  deity.  It  is  here,  on  Peloponnesus, 
in  Epidaiiros,  that  the  Cult  became  so  entrenched  that  for  all  genera¬ 
tions  to  come  it  always  appeared  to  be  the  land  especially  consecrated 
to  the  god  of  Healing:  Epidauros  the  metropolis;  Epidauros,  the 
mother  shrine  of  all  Asklepieia  —  the  real  begetter  and  transmitter 
of  the  Cult  overseas.  Not  so  long  ago  were  there  found  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  so  important  for  these  matters :  the  poems  of  Isyllos,  of  whose 
jx;rson  nothing  is  known.  These  paeans,  written  in  the  fourth  or 
third  centuries  B.  C.,  at  the  zenith  of  the  power  of  the  Cult,  worship 
Asklepios  as  a  god  born  on  the  mountain  we  have  heard  of  at  the 
beginning;  his  genealogy  now  is  more  colorful  even  than  in  the 
sober  account  of  Pausanias;  Zeus,  Father  of  gods,  gives  the  Muse 
Erato  to  Malus  in  holy  wedlock;  a  daughter,  Cleophema,  weds 
Phlegyas,  the  King.  The  rest  of  the  story  we  already  know.  Thus 
Asklepios  is  linked  up  even  more  strongly  with  the  Olymp  and  the 
Parnass.  He  is  the  great-grandson  of  a  Muse;  his  antecedents  are 
a  strong  commixture  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the  divine 
and  the  human.  The  deification  proceeds  as  time  goes  on ;  the  Cult 
will  be  accordingly  more  mystic  —  as  the  god  departs  from  the  well- 
known,  familiar  empiric  world  of  forests  and  mountains,  and  out¬ 
distances  mortal  men.  The  union  with  Apollo  becomes  more  or  less 
complete. 

O  Asklepios,  born  to  bestow  great  joy  upon  mortals, 

Pledge  of  the  mutual  love  I  enjoyed  with  Phlegyas’  daughter. 

Lovely  Corouis,  who  hare  thee  in  rugged  land,  Epidauros/' 

The  Pythian  oracle,  in  these  words,  is  Apollo’s  own  voice.  Never 
was  there  another  god  on  the  Olymp,  whose  function  was  so  purely 
philanthropic;  whose  motives  were  so  clear  and  so  single-tracked, 
as  his.  In  his  serene  life  the  original  concept  of  medicine,  as  it  arose 
in  people’s  minds,  reappears.  Help,  succour,  advice,  guidance,  — 
on  these  elements  of  primitive  medicine  floats  the  Asklepian  cult; 
it  is  based  on  a  direct  personal  contact  between  man  and  god,  physi¬ 
cian  and  patient.  He  is  a  god:  resplendent  chryselephanthine 
statues  present  him  in  pomp  and  circumstance :  memories  have  been 
left  of  one  in  Sikyon,  and  of  the  celebrated  one,  by  Thrasymedes, 
in  Epidauros.  He  is  ayXadrylr  — the  Flashing  —  accompanied  by 

“This  and  other  translations  from  Pausanias  are  h'razer’s,  vol.  III. 
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the  brilliance  of  the  torch,  one  of  his  symbols.  But  he  is  nearer  to 
us,  and  much  more  i)ersonal  than  this :  he  is  the  Purifier :  o  dyvt<TTi]^ 
who  walks  with  the  rtxi  which  is  not  only  the  magic  wand  of  one 
wielding  supernatural  powers,  but  also  the  rod  of  the  wanderer,  the 
bacillum  nodosum,  symbolical  of  the  arduous  road  traversed  by  the 
medical  pilgrim.  Sometimes  he  is  austere  and  aloof,  like  Zeus;  but 
more  often  his  face  is  serene,  compassionate;  his  attitude  slightly 
bent,  animated  by  interest  and  sympathy ;  the  appearance  of  one  w'ho 
is  touched  by  the  misery  of  mankind :  “  der  Menschheit  ganaer  Jam¬ 
mer  fasst  mich  an:’  Compare  the  stern  majesty  of  the  Otricoli  Zeus 
with  the  Athens  or  even  more  the  Berlin  Asklepios  and  you  will 
at  once  see  the  difference  between  the  concept  of  the  remote  god  on 
whom  depends  motion  and  change  of  the  world,  of  the  cosmos  — 
and  the  divine  man  whose  charge  is  the  welfare  of  the  isolated  human 
being.  With  him  you  find  his  notorious  companion,  the  serpent. 

I  have  mentioned  a  conjecture  which  may  help  understand  this  con¬ 
stant  association ;  there  are  more ;  the  serpent  symbolizes  wisdom, 
shrewdness.  But  the  ser{)ent  is  primarily  of  “  mantic,”  of  divina- 
tory  and  prophetic  significance.  Ancient  Germanic  and  Eastern 
cults  employ  him  in  that  sphere  and  function.  And  ancient  Greek 
medicine,  as,  I  would  venture  to  think,  all  pre-antique,  prehistoric 
medicine,  is  based  chiefly  on  divination  and  prognostication.®  The 
moment  Man  goes  one  step  beyond  his  empiric  world  and  beyond 
his  immediate  empiric  needs,  the  moment  he  makes  one  single  step 
Ijeyond  the  direct  experience  of  pain,  of  discomfort,  this  first  step 
is  an  inquiry  into  the  future.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  me? 
More  than  in  treatment  and  a  thousand  times  more  than  in  cause 
or  diagnosis  is  man  interested  in  prognosis.  The  magician  and  the 
medicine-man  grew  great  in  primitive  society  because  he  held  the 
key  to  the  future.  Now  the  snake,  particularly  when  combined  with 
the  rod.  is  the  instrument  and  symbol  of  divination.  And  since 
Greek  medicine  is  based  on  prognosis;  since  the  observance  of 
symptoms  is  but  a  step  leading  to  Prognosis,  it  is  but  natural  and 
fitting  that  the  physician-god  be  accompanied  by  the  serpent.  And 
we  see  Asklepios  surrounded  by  his  favorite  beasts,  the  goat,  (his 
nurse)  and  the  faithful  dog;  and  we  see  him  surrounded  by  a  host 

"  Comp.  Uhland,  Schriften  zur  Gesch.  d.  dcutschcn  Dichtuni)  und  Sac/c,  III, 
30  sqq. 
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of  minor  healing  god-acolytes  who  flank  him  and  even  supplant  him 
as  his  shrines  increase.  There  are  Podaleirios,  and  Machaon,  sons 
of  Asklepios  who  inherit  his  marvellous  gifts ; '  and  are  the  proto¬ 
types  of  that  hereditary  priestly  house  of  the  Asclepiades  who 
tended  the  temples;  there  are  Hygicia  and  Epionc,  the  goddesses; 
there  is  Telesphoros  and  a  score  of  others.  Besides  these  gods, 
whose  universal  nature  by  this  time  dominated  Greek  lands  there 
emerges  a  number  of  chthonian  deities  —  the  originally  Doric  deity 
Amphiaraos,  a  demigod,  seer  and  magician  —  who  now  lives  in 
the  fountains  of  Boethia  and  inspires  the  sanctuary  of  Oropos. 

In  historical  times  the  first  and  greatest  shrine  seems  to  have  been 
Epidauros.  But  the  cult  spread  eastward  from  the  Peloponnesus 
already  in  the  sixth  century.  With  the  Peisistratid  campaign  and 
the  colonization  of  the  Cyclades,  the  deity  got  a  foothold  on  the 
islands ;  a  fountain,  a  colonnade,  altar  bases,  spread  over  a  terraced 
ground  are  witness  of  it  on  the  island  of  Paros  at  that  early  date. 
Arcadia  and  Messene  must  have  had  the  cult  very  early ;  in  the  fifth 
century  Athens  and  Sikyon  were  firmly  established  and  in  the  fourth 
century  began  the  westward  migration  which  ultimately  brought 
the  deity  to  Rome  (293  B.  C. )  with  the  well-known  legend  of  the 
sacred  serpent  escaping  from  the  vessel  and  settling  on  the  Tiber 
Island  the  Isola  San  Bartolommeo,  where  you  still  find  its  sleek  body 
washed  by  the  muddy  waters,  and  where  the  healing  tradition, 
nurtured  now  by  the  Fate  Bene  Fratelli,  has  come  permanently  to 
stay.  The  great  Greek  tribes  all,  one  by  one,  have  taken  their  charge 
in  spreading  the  cult  to  their  appointed  colonies  Aeolian  cult  has 
expanded  into  Mytilene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,^  and  moving 
steadily  eastward,  reached  the  two  famous  Magnesias  on  the  Asiatic 
continent :  that  on  the  Meander,  and  that  on  the  Sipylus.  Between 
Mytilene  and  Magnesia  shrines  arose  in  Elaia  and  Pergamon  — 
of  these  presently.  The  lonians  went  Northw'ard  from  Chios, 
Euboea  and  their  ancient  settlements  in  Asia  Minor]  a  maritime 
chain  connected  their  metropolis,  Miletus,  with  the  coastal  towns  of 
the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Dorians,  chief  carriers  of 
the  Asklepian  tradition  from  their  own  Epidauros,  found  their  way- 
south-eastward  as  Herodotos  tells  us,  settled  on  the  Karian  coast 

’  Iliad,  II.  731 ;  IV,  193;  XI,  517.  *  C.  /.  G..  2194. 
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of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Southern  Sporades  —  which  are  now  the 
Italian  islands  of  the  Dodecanese.  Knidos,  Halicarnassos  on  the 
mainland,  the  isle  of  Kos  and  Kalymnos,  several  settlements  on 
Rhodes  —  this  solid  Doric  group  looked  to  Knidos  — Cape  Triopiou 
—  for  its  principal  political  shrine  and  to  Kos  for  its  Asklepieion. 
The  shrine  at  the  Piraeus,  the  great  port  of  Athens,  for  the  especial 
use  and  convenience  of  sailors  must  have  helj)ed  strongly  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  cult  throughout  the  Mediterranean.  But  though 
all  the  Greek  tribes  had  their  share  in  the  Asclepian  mission,  the 
bulk  of  the  glory  attaches  to  the  Doric  race.  Asclepic  festivals  were 
best  known  in  the  Doric  colonies;  they  are  on  record  from  the  island 
of  Karpathos  —  near  Crete  —  to  the  far  li^e.<!t  of  Sicily.  Akragas 
(the  modern  Girgenti).  By  the  fourth  century  186  temples  are 
heard  of  and  by  the  time  of  Augustus  not  less  than  320.  W'^hat  the 
migrating  Greek  tribes  in  their  small  way  began,  Roman  power  on 
a  vast  scale  continued  —  from  the  northern  limit  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  Philae,  in  the  south  of  Egypt  the  faith  in  Asklepios  (or 
in  Latin,  Aesculapius)  was  firm.  But  even  before  Roman  times 
and  within  the  comi)ass  of  the  Greek  tongue  —  which  solely  con¬ 
cerns  us  here  —  Asklepios  was  one  of  those  universal  gods  who. 
with  Zeus  and  Athena  in  the  i)olitical  and  Apollo,  Dionysos  and 
Artemis  in  the  social  and  intellectual  realm  unified  and  made  the 
Hellenic  race  into  the  Greek  nation. 

The  great  centers  of  Greek  life,  Athens,  Delphi,  Olympia  were 
practically  all  within  easy  reach  from  the  sea.  The  land  of  Greece 
is  very  rugged;  mountain  range  crosses  mountain  range  and  com¬ 
munication  between  the  distant  valleys  is  laborious  and  fatiguing 
even  to-day.  It  takes  nearly  a  full  day  to  reach  Epidouros  from 
Athens  by  automobile.  But  the  sea  is  blue  and  calm  and  inviting; 
gulfs  and  hospitable  harbors  abound  on  that  fantastic  coastline  — 
and  the  island  of  Aegina,  in  the  midst  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  is  only 
a  few  hours,  sailing  from  Piraeus;  and  Epidauros  may  be  reached 
from  Aegina,  given  favorable  wind,  in  another  three  or  four  hours. 
Though  some  of  the  Greeks,  like  the  Arcadians  —  of  whom  Homer 
says  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  sea  —  were  inland  tribes,  the 
greater  part  of  intercourse  between  them  must  have  been  through 
the  royal  road  of  the  sea.  And  approaching  the  Peloponnese  from 
Aegina,  one  follows  the  southwest  course  of  Apollo-sun : 
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Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea’s  hills  the  setting  sun; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light 

O’er  the  hush’d  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

On  old  Aegina’s  rock  and  Idra’s  isle. 

The  go<l  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 

O’er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

(Byron,  Corsair,  Canto  3,  1.) 

This  is  the  road  the  hero  follows. 

When  the  rites  failed. 

We  cross  the  Straits  and  in  Aegina,  place  him 
To  sleep  the  night  inside  Asclepius’  temple.® 

Arrived  at  Epidauros,  the  road  leads,  through  very  lovely  rolling 
country,  Ijetween  the  famous  Titthion  and  Mount  Kynortion,  directly 
to  the  shrine,  the  Micron,  which  one  entered  through  the  Propylees, 
to  the  south  of  the  establishment.  There  was  yet  another  road  to 
Epidauros  —  the  one  that  led  there  in  West-east  direction,  from 
Argos;  —  instead  of  which  there  is  a  new  road  now  connecting  the 
Micron  with  Nauplia  on  the  south  coast.  Both  were  Sacred  Roads, 
along  which  moved  the  stately  processions  on  festival  days,  in  cere¬ 
monious  majesty  toward  the  Tcmenos,  the  sacred  precinct.  “  The 
sacred  grove  ”  of  Asklepios  —  says  Paiisanias  —  “  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  boundary  marjjs.  No  death  or  birth  takes  place 
within  the  enclosure.”  This  is  a  taboo  of  great  antiquity,  to  be 
found  all  over  the  globe  —  on  the  Japanese  Isle  of  Mappiness,  in 
the  Park  of  Nara  not  less  than  in  the  sphere  of  Graeco-Roman 
religions.  Within  the  ornate  park,  of  whose  abundance  in  statuary 
the  scattered  pedestals  speak  eloquently,  stood  the  temple  itself,  a 
doric  peristyle  of  the  fourth  century,  with  its  sculptured  tympanon 
and  metopes;  behind  ivory  gates  was  placed  the  celebrated  gold 
and  ivory  statue  which  now,  like  all  other  similar  work  has  trace¬ 
lessly  disappeared.  Sacrifices  in  the  temple,  the  altars,  and  in  the 
adjacent  Tholos  hymns  and  paeans  accompanied  the  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  g  reXerg  which  were  to  control  the  suppliant’s  sojourn 
at  the  shrine.  Then  came  the  eyKoifigaK,  the  incubation,  the  sacred 


“  .Aristophanes  Vespes,  121-123. 
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sleep  —  the  princi])al  act  accomj)lished  during  the  stay.  The 
incubation-oracle  though  in  itself  very  ancient  and  pre-Asdepic, 
acquired  significance  only  through  the  Cult.  It  is  not  primarily  a 
(juest  for  medical  treatment  that  drew  the  pilgrims  toward  the 
temples  and  porticos  of  incubation :  it  is  an  act  of  faith,  a  personal 
act  of  faith ;  an  ex|)ectation  of  miracles,  not  of  rationally  conceived 
medical  aid  that  sways  the  swarms  of  suppliants  at  the  shrine  of 


this  deity.  Aeschines  the  Orator,  with  ulcers  on  his  head,  voyages 
to  Epidauros,  since  “  he  despairs  of  human  art  and  places  all  his 
hojK;  in  the  Divinity.”  And  the  sleei)ers  have  indeed  dreams, 
dreams  not  natural,  but  divine,  as  they  were  then  called  —  deioi 
opeipoi  —  granted  them  with  the  sj)ecial  purpose  of  divine  counsel. 
They  were  contemplative  or  allegorical  dreams  —  to  use  again  an 
ancient  expression  “  —  carrying  advice  in  themselves  or  requiring 
interpretation.  In  the  dreams  the  sacred  dogs  and  serpents,  housed 
within  the  precincts,  play  an  important  role.  “  The  suppliants  sleep 
next  to  the  temple  ”  thus  Pansonias,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  reconstruction  and  identification  of  the  structures  of 
Epidauros.  This  “  next  to  the  temple  ”  means  two  long  Ionian 

Auth.  Palat.,  VI,  330. 

“  Comp.  -Artemidorus,  Oneirocr.,  IV,  1,  201,  13,  ed.  Hercher,  ivetpoi  dtuptipaTtKoi 
and  aWifyopiKoi. 
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porticoes.  They  indeed  constitute  one  long  building,  built  however, 
on  two  different  levels,  the  connection  being  made  by  a  flight  of 
stei)s.  The  structure  —  known  as  the  Abaton  —  dates  from  the 
fourth  century ;  later  on  the  lower  building  received  a  second  storey 
whereupon  the  roof  Ijecame  level.  The  Abaton  is  a  very  long 
building,  having  a  length  of  more  than  240  feet  and  in  it,  through¬ 
out  nearly  the  entire  length,  limestone  l^enches  were  found.  These 
were  probably  the  very  ones  on  which  the  patients  were  laid  in 
awaiting  their  dreams.  Similar  colonnade  arrangement  may  be 
viewed  in  Athens  on  the  slopes  of  the  Akropolis.  This  colonnade 
has  been  identified  with  the  ancient  Abaton,  because  of  three  reasons : 

1 .  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  assigning  it  to  be  next  to  the  temple, 

2.  the  iammata,  certain  inscriptions  of  a  medical  nature  which  have 
l)een  brought  to  light  (of  which  presently)  and  3.  the  deep  well 
found  there  —  a  constant  factor  in  Asclepic  shrines.  These  inscrip¬ 
tions  —  in  which  even  the  great  Hippokrates  l)ecame  interested  — 
tell  us  of  all  manner  of  miraculous  cures  effected ;  but  reading  them, 
the  psychotherapeutic  character  of  the  Asclepic  cult  becomes  obvious. 
The  relation  between  man  and  deity  is  purely  sacral;  it  is  one 
between  a  suppliant  and  a  freely  granting  god;  it  is  the  will  to 
believe  that  effected  the  cures,  not  the  curative  powers  of  the  water 
or  climate  which  are  no  different  in  Epidauros  than  in  other  parts 
of  Greece.  There  is  the  hysterical  psychosis  of  the  leaches,  put  in 
a  woman’s  wine  by  her  mother-in-law  and  removed  by  the  god; 
there  are  the  paralysed  fingers,  playing  dice  in  the  dream,  suddenly 
seized  by  the  divine  hand  and  restored  to  motion;  there  is  the 
pregnancy  lasting  five  years  which  ends  during  the  incubation  by 
sudden  fictitious  delivery  whose  nature  becomes  more  clear  by  the 
remark  that  the  child  immediately  walked  and  participated  in  the 
grateful  offerings.  These  offerings  range  from  the  most  modest 
ones,  such  as  locks  of  hair,  to  a  fee  of  2000  gold  statera  (which  is 
about  $12,000.).  The  prosperity  of  Epidauros  dates  from  the  late 
fifth  to  the  third  centuries,  B.  C.,  but  continued  with  interruptions 
late  into  Imperial  times. 

The  cult  developed  certain  rationalistic  features  in  Roman  times 
and  assumed  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  a  health  resort.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  an  inscription  dating  from  the  second  century 
.\.  D.  which  reads  as  follows ; 
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I,  M.  Julius  Apellas  of  Idrias,  in  the  territory  of  Mylasa,  have  been  sent 
here  by  the  god,  since  I  am  afflicted  with  frequent  malaise  and  indigestions. 
During  the  voyage,  in  Acgina,  the  god  has  ordered  me  to  keep  away  from 
anger.  Arrived  at  the  Hicroii,  he  told  me  to  cover  my  head  for  two  days, 
since  it  was  raining.  I  also  received  the  following  advices:  to  eat  bread 
and  cheese,  parsley  and  lettuce,  to  take  vigorous  exercise,  to  drink  lemonade, 
to  rub  myself  against  the  wall  in  the  bath  near  the  aqueduct,  to  take  a  walk 
in  the  upper  colonnade,  to  work  a  swing;  to  rub  myself  with  dust,  to  walk 
barefooted,  to  pour  wine  into  the  hot  water  before  entering  the  bath,  to  bathe 
without  aid  and  give  an  attic  drachm  to  the  attendant,  to  sacrifice  jointly  to 
Asklepios,  Epione  (wife  of  Asklcpios)  and  Eleusinian  gods,  to  take  milk 
and  honey.  One  day  when  I  took  milk  only  the  god  said  to  me :  ‘  Put  honey 
in  your  milk,  that  the  l)everage  may  be  a  purgative  one.’  I  begged  the  god 
to  cure  me  more  quickly;  then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  would  have  left  the 
Abaton  (dormitory)  in  the  direction  of  the  aqueduct,  the  body  completely 
rubbed  with  mustard  and  salt ;  in  front  of  me  walked  a  child,  with  a  smoking 
censer  and  the  priest  said:  ‘  You  are  cured,  now  you’ll  have  to  pay  the  fee.’ 

I  acted  according  to  the  vision,  and  the  rubbing  with  mustard  infusion  and 
salt  hurt ;  but  the  pain  disappeared  as  soon  as  I  washed.  This  happened 
within  the  first  nine  days  after  my  arrival.  The  god  touched  my  right  hand 
and  chest;  next  day  when  I  strew  the  incense  on  the  altar,  the  flame  rose 
and  burned  my  hand  to  such  an  extent  that  vesicles  were  formed;  but  the 
hand  healed  quickly.  As  I  have  prolonged  my  sojourn,  the  god  also  pre¬ 
scribed  anis  with  oil  against  headaches.  Until  then  I  had  no  headaches,  but 
as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  my  studies  I  have  felt  symptoms  of  congestion. 
The  use  of  oil  relieved  the  headache.  I  have  also  consulted  the  god  on  the 
subject  of  an  inflammation  of  the  uvula;  and  he  told  me  to  rinse  the  throat 
with  cold  water;  same  treatment  against  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils.  The 
god  has  ordered  me  to  have  inscribed  all  this.  I  departed  grateful  and  cured.’* 

Other  structures  to  complete  the  arrangements  of  the  Asklepieion 
are  the  following :  A  round  structure  south  and  east  of  the  Ahaton, 
the  so-called  Tlwlos,  a  work  of  Polyklcites  the  Younger.  Its  pur- 
])ose  must  have  been  sacral,  and  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  graceful  buildings  of  Greece.  To  accomodate 
the  great  crowds  that  flocked  to  Epidanros  the  city  council  (Boule) 
which  was  in  charge  of  the  shrine,  had  a  large  building  erected,  the 
Katagogion,  a  sort  of  hostelry.  It  contained  around  its  four  courts 
180  rooms;  amply  provided  with  water  and  ventilation.  The  glory 
of  the  buildings  of  Epidanros  not  directly  connected  with  the  Cult 
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is  the  Theatre,  the  best  preserved  in  all  antiquity,  in  the  words  of 
Paiisanias  “  unequalled  for  symmetry  and  l^eauty.”  It  was  like  all 
theatres  given  over  in  a  sense  to  the  cult  of  Dionysos ;  hut  the  statues 
of  Asklepios  and  Hygicia  —  found  in  the  hyposkcnion  and  the 
Paraskcnion  resjiectively  —  show  that  it  was  in  organic  connection 
with  the  shrine.  It  rises  gracefully  on  the  mountain  sloj^e  against 
which  its  fifty-tw'o  rows  of  seats  are  balanced;  a  stone,  the  Thymcle, 
forms  a  center  of  the  stage.  The  sound  of  a  coin  dropped  onto 
this  stone  —  whence  actors  declaimed  their  verses  —  may  l)e  heard 
throughout  the  structure.  Temples  of  Themis,  Artemis,  Aphrodite 
and  Telesphoros  complete  the  row  of  early  buildings  —  but  not 
even  their  foundations  remain  intact. 

The  Hieron  was  pillaged  by  the  troops  of  Sulla  in  87  B.  C.  and 
again  and  again  by  Cilician  pirates.  New  buildings  were  therefore 
set  up  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,  chiefly  by  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius  who  in  so  many  generous  ways  showed  his  interest  in  Greece 
and  its  |)eople.  His  principal  construction  was  the  building  of  the 
baths,  the  erection  of  which  coincides  with  that  history  of  a  hydro- 
thera])eutic  cure  which  we  have  heard  l)efore.  At  this  time  the 
Asklepieion  was  no  more  the  shrine,  purely  hieratic  in  character; 
it  was  the  Graeco-Roman  health  resort,  an  ancient  Vichy  or  Carlsbad 
with  all  the  elaborate  facilities  required  in  such  an  establishment. 
There  was  the  Odeon,  the  charmingly  decorated  intimate  theatre, 
whose  mosaic  floor  we  may  still  admire;  there  was  the  Stadium; 
and  the  Gymnasium.  The  mystic  cult  of  the  deity  became  probably 
formalized;  after  the  perfunctory  |)erformance  of  traditional  rites 
the  patients  were  attended  not  only  by  priests,  but  by  real  physicians, 
who,  with  pyrophores,  beadles  and  other  functionaries  formed  the 
crew  of  the  Hieron.  In  the  baths  the  regular  routine  of  Roman 
thermae  was  carried  out  and  refreshed  by  bodily  and  mental  minis¬ 
trations,  and  meeting  scores  of  friends  in  the  crowded  park,  the 
traveller,  no  longer  a  pilgrim,  resumed  his  homeward  journey.  Many 
another  building  has  now  completely  disapjieared,  recorded  only  in 
literature:  the  Library,  the  Anaceum  (dedicated  to  the  Dioscures), 
the  hundreds  of  statues  of  Emjjerors  —  vanished  owing  to  the  ruth¬ 
less  ignorance  of  Man.  The  Hieron  became  abandoned  with  the  definite 
establishment  of  Christianity,  though  it  is  still  visited  in  the  fifth 
century.  Then  comes  the  ruin ;  the  temples  are  destroyed  by  storm 
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and  war ;  inarbles  are  burnt  to  chalk ;  and  eighteenth  century 
travellers  find  the  theatre  covered  by  brushwood  and  grass.  By  this 
time  even  the  celebrated  Tholos  has  vanished.  Twenty-five  years 
of  excavation,  conducted  by  M.  Kaz’Z’adias,  of  the  Greek  Archeo¬ 
logical  Society,  from  1881  to  1906  succeeded  in  restoring  all  that 
we  may  still  admire  to-day.  The  wells  and  waters,  once  so  famous, 
are  now  dried  up.  The  forests  have  lost  their  dense  freshness;  the 
mountains  are  barren ;  the  laurel  groves  and  the  cypresses  have  left. 
Epxdauros  is  an  abandoned  site  but  it  still  recalls  the  time  when  it 


F'ig.  5.  Pergamon.  View  toward 
Acropolis  from  place  of  excavations. 


was  one  of  the  sacred  centers  of  Greek  life  alone  through  the  hold 
it  had  on  the  imagination  of  the  sick. 

II 

We  have  just  been  in  Epidaxiros,  metropolitan  shrine  of  Asklepios 
on  the  mainland  of  Greece  —  and  now  we  come  to  the  continent  of 
.Asia,  to  another  temple  nearly  as  famous,  though  of  a  later  jieriod, 
and  one  that  has  only  during  the  last  years  l)een  snatched  from 
oblivion  and  restored  to  life  —  that  of  Pergamoxi. 

The  Hieron  of  Epidaxiros  is  an  abandoned  site,  but  on  the  ruins 
of  Pergamon  arose  the  new  Txirkish  town  of  Bergama.  Amidst  a 
landscape  of  extraordinary  grandeur  rises  the  austere  and  threaten- 
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ing  mount  which  carried  the  Pcrgamenc  Akropolis.  Its  peaks  arc 
visited  by  wildly  driving  clouds  and  on  brilliant  days  which  are 
indeed  the  rule  in  autumn  and  summer,  eagles  are  circling  overhead 
in  unconcerned  majesty.  From  this  grandiose  jieak  did  the  Attalids, 
in  grand  security,  found  the  power  of  their  empire  which  suddenly, 
in  the  early  third  century  B.  C.  lifted  Pcrgamon  above  all  the  tribal 
states  and  cities  of  Anatolia.  On  this  peak,  hand  in  hand  with 
political  prowess,  was  established  the  intellectual  splendor  of  School 
and  Library  and  Dionysiac  Theatre  —  below  them,  beneath  the  sheer 
precipice,  opens  up  the  endless  vista  of  the  wild  valley  of  the  Selinos. 
Of  this  brilliant  civilization  the  Dying  Gaul  in  the  Roman  Thermae- 
Museum  and  the  magnificent  altar  of  Zeus,  recently  erected  with 
the  original  sculptured  frieze  in  Berlin,  are  perennial  witnesses. 
With  the  other  universal  Greek  gods,  this  Hellenistic  civilization 
also  knew  Asklepios;  coins,  inscriptions  and  a  small  conjectured 
shrine  on  the  slojies  of  the  mountain  leading  to  the  lower,  later  city 
—  where  the  colonnaded  market-place  and  the  elaborate  Gymnasia 
were  situated  —  tell  us  of  a  local  worship  in  the  times  of  the 
Attalids.  Theories  generally  accepted  even  place  the  origin  of  the 
cult  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  And  of  course,  Asklepios 
might  have  been  a  chthonian  god  in  Anatolia  none  less  than  in 
Thessaly.  His  apjxial  and  the  thought  and  desire  that  brings  him 
forth  are  indeed  .so  universal  that  the  presumption  is  strongly  for  a 
cult  among  the  primary  Ionian  settlements.  Asia  Minor  was  Greece, 
a  brighter  and  more  spacious  Greece  —  the  same  traditions,  dark 
yearnings  and  divinations  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  her  inhabitants  as 
in  those  of  the  other  Greeks.  The  prophetic  snake  crawled  among 
them  long  ago  as  he  appears  on  a  stele  in  Ak-koi,  near  the  Maeander 
Valley.  The  Hellenistic  city  of  Pricnc  possessed  an  early  shrine 
(probably  in  the  fourth  century)  on  her  beautiful  plateau  above  the 
winding  Maeander.  Direct  tradition,  however,  connects  Pergamon 
with  Epidauros  ',  Paitsanias  narrates  that  Archias,  a  legendary  figure, 
while  hunting  on  Mount  Pindasus  (to  the  north  of  Pergamon)  had 
an  ankle  dislocated  or  strained  and  thereupon  founded  the  first  temple 
or  shrine  —  the  one  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  where  the 

”  Paus.,  II,  26.  8. 
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Attalian  or  Hellenistic  city  lay;  and  this  Arcliias^*  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  priestly  family  to  whom  the  cult  was  attached  for 
centuries.  At  this  time  the  historian  Polybius  also  records  the 
existence  of  the  Shrine.’®  Pausanias  —  who  never  visited  Pergamon 
himself  but  sj^eaks  from  what  he  has  heard  in  Epidauros  —  assigns 
a  central  position  to  Pergamon  in  the  ])ath  of  the  cult  on  its  w'ander- 
ings  through  the  Mediterranean:  the  temple  of  Smyrna  created  by 


Fig.  8.  View  of  Pergamon.  The  Asklepieion 
is  between  the  two  hills. 


Pergamenes,  the  w'orship  was  introduced  therefrom  to  Balagrae 
and  was  transmitted  thence  to  Lebene  on  Crete.  Epidauros  and 
Pergamon  are  accordingly  the  mother  shrines  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Ea.<!tern  Mediterranean;  the  transmitters  and  exploiters  are 
Dorians.  That  the  cult  reached  the  Asiatic  main'and  on  a  level  with 
Pergamon,  is  nearly  certain;  it  appeared  in  Mytilene  first  —  settled 
on  the  Akropolis  there,  the  site  given  over  to  the  principal  deity  — 
and  reached  the  coast  at  Elaia,  the  port  of  Pergamon. 

But  the  real  glory  of  the  Pergamene  Asklepios  liegins  with  Roman 
times.  Dramatic  events  were  always  connected  with  sudden  apjiear- 
ance  or  expansion  of  this  medical  deity.  A  great  plague  brought 

”  K.  Pilling,  “  Perganienische  Ku'te,”  in  Beil.  Jahresber.  d.  Domyymnasinms 
zu  Nauwhurtf  (Ostern,  190.t),  p.  34  sqq. 
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the  redeeming  serpent,  Asklepios  Soter,  to  Rome  —  and  a  great 
plague  made  him  powerful  in  Pergamon.  During  the  sack  of 
Seleiikia  at  the  hands  of  Roman  soldiery,  164  A.  D.,  the  sacrilegious 
plunderers  broke  into  a  secret  vault  whence  rose  the  deadly  fumes 
of  pestilence  destined  to  envelope  Anatolia'^  to  choke  the  growth 
of  peoples  and  to  cripple  the  sway  of  the  Greek  tongue,  admitting 
strange  Oriental  tribes  into  the  vacuum.  And  another  plague  two 
hundred  years  later  —  the  very  epidemic  which  compelled  Galen, 
the  greatest  physician  of  the  time,  a  few  years  before,  166,  to  quit 
Rome  for  his  fatherland.  —  this  other  great  plague  calls  forth  the 
bidding  of  the  Apollonian  oracle  to  do  increased  honor  and  worship 
to  Asklepios.  By  this  time  the  Hellenistic  city  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain  opened  its  walls,  and  its  growing  population  poured  down 
into  the  valley  where  now  Bergama  stands  —  the  valley  became  safe 
l)eneath  the  shield  of  Pax  Romana.  Between  the  Kaikos  and  Selinos 
rivers,  on  the  inviting  plain,  within  the  Roman  city  so  lavishly 
adorned  by  Antoninus  Pius,  has  developed  the  great  phase  of 
Aesculapian  cult,  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  An  Aeolian  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  this  time  cites  the  four  gods  holding  especial  sway  over  the 
region;  Zeus  of  course,  Athena,  Dionysos  and  Asklepios.  No 
wonder  that  Asklepios  was  the  Pergamene  Galen’s  Trar/sio? 
home — (or  national)  god,  though  the  great  physician,  while  in 
attendance  to  the  gladiators  and  the  arena,  does  not  give  us 
indications  of  the  shrine  and  its  work. 

This  shrine,  however,  was  extraordinarily  active.  About  it  we 
learn  chiefly  from  Aelius  Aristides,  the  Rhetor,  who  suffering  of 
many  sicknesses  in  the  way  of  hypochondriacs,  visited  all  manner 
of  cures,  physicians,  resorts  and  shrines  between  the  years  155  and 
172  —  it  is  he  to  whom  the  recovery  of  the  establishment  is  due.’' 
W’ith  the  “  Sermons  on  Sacred  Things  "  of  Aristides  as  a  guidance, 
the  systematic  examination  of  the  terrain  was  undertaken  last  year 
by  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Antiquities,  through  its  director.  Professor 
Wiegand.  He  it  is  who  recovered  for  us  the  most  important 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  sites  in  A.<>ia  Minor:  Priene,  Miletus  and 

**  Ed.  Meyer,  Bliitc  und  Ntederyatu/  des  Hcllenismus  in  Asicn  (Berlin,  1925), 
p.  80. 

”  Aclii  Arisfidis  .Sinyrnaci  quae  sit/>crsiint  omnia,  ed.  Keil,  B  vol.  II  (Berlin, 
1898). 
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the  Didymcion ;  to  him  we  owe  the  reconstruction  of  the  Gate  of 
Miletus  and  the  Pergamene  Altar  and  the  erection  of  the  Museum 
of  Pergamene  Antiquities;  in  the  exploration  of  Pergainon  he  fol¬ 
lows  the  systematic  German  work  inaugurated  by  the  finding  of 
the  altar-frieze  by  Humann  which  has  brought  in  its  wake  the 
successive  excavations  of  the  Akropolis,  the  Hellenistic  city  on  the 
mountain-slojje  and  the  Roman  city  in  the  valley. 

The  site  of  the  Asklepieion  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west 


Fig.  9.  A  paved  street  in  Ephesus. 


of  the  Roman  and  well  outside  the  Turkish  city.  The  situation  is 
charming:  placed  on  an  undulating  plateau  between  gently  rising 
hills,  covered  with  olive  groves,  it  offers  a  distant  and  free  view 
upon  the  Acroj^lis  to  the  east;  toward  the  west  the  landscape  is 
open  and  exposed  to  the  breezes  coming  from  the  sea.  There  is  a 
fountain  which  furnished  ungrudgingly  its  rich  water  to  our  frugal 
meals  consumed  under  the  big  olive  tree  next  to  the  hut  which 
housed  the  implements.  Water  is  rather  plentiful  in  Asia  Minor: 
bubbling  fountains  are  constantly  encountered  when  travelling,  as 
against  the  picturesque  jiarched  roads  of  Greece.  To  this  precinct 
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has  led  a  colonnaded  street  —  a  construction  which,  introduced  at 
Antioch  during  the  first  century  B.  C.,  rapidly  became  popular  in 
the  rich  Roman  cities  of  the  Province  of  Asia.  Ephesus  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  splendid  example.  This  Festal  Street  was  nearly  thirteen 
feet  wide;  the  pairs  of  columns,  based  on  huge  trachyte  blocks 
which  alone  remain  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  road,  follow  at 
an  interval  of  about  eight  feet.  The  blocks  lie  now  in  meadows 
and  pastures  —  the  Roman  road  was  straight  whereas  the  present 


Fig.  10.  Pergamon.  The  principal  temple. 


road  leading  to  the  precinct  follows  the  undulations  of  the  ground. 
At  the  end,  Propylees  were  supposed  to  stand,  which  have  at  last 
been  found,  a  very  short  time  ago  —  marble  pillars,  fifty  feet  apart 
and  bearing  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  the  priestly  group.  Through 
here  the  festal  processions,  coming  from  the  town,  entered  the  sacred 
precincts  and  proceeded  to  the  temple  itself,  now  recovered.  This 
is  an  unusually  beautiful  round  structure,  of  porous  limestone,  with 
traces  of  marble  incrustation.  On  the  south  side  a  flight  of  steps 
reaches  to  its  platform  which  are  defective  —  and  on  this  platform 
was  the  main  shrine,  erected,  vaulted  and  domed  in  all  probability. 


Fig.  11.  Pergamon.  Lower  structure  (Abaton).  Temple  with  arches. 


employed  on  the  interior  masonry  i^this  short  tunnel  is  in  cjuality 
second  only  to  the  wonderful  inclined  gallery  of  the  Didymeion. 
Buttressed  walls  separate  the  temjde  from  a  level  slightly  lower  on 
which  a  second  and  even  more  interesting  structure  has  been  found. 
It  is  a  polygonal,  vaulted  building  forty  feet  in  diameter,  of  which 
nothing  but  two  pitifully  broken  pillars  were  known  until  last  year. 
Systematic  work  brought  to  light  a  building  of  great  complication 
the  uses  of  which  are  by  no  means  obvious  but  may  presently  be 
conjectured.  There  is  a  brick  kernel,  filled  with  dirt,  debris  of 
masonry  and  other  filling  that  would  lend  itself ;  and  this  reaches 
far  down,  revealing  a  basement.  Around  the  kernel  runs  a  double 


in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  Pantheon.  The  terrain  all  around  this 
building  is  composed  of  very  different  levels,  due  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  time,  wdnd,  weather  and  water.  In  this  building  were  placed  — * 
around  the  main  image  of  Asklepios  —  the  likenesses  of  Good 
Fortune  (’Ayadi)  rvxv)  and  the  Good  Spirit  ('Ayadoi  Baifiwv'j 
according  to  Aristides.  The  well  preserved  foundations  are  pierced 
by  a  tunnel,  with  three  entrances  —  two  at  the  ends,  and  one  on  the 
side,  one  of  which  is  now  covered  by  debris  —  and  the  workmanship 
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row  of  pillars,  allowing  between  one  another  and  the  kernel  two 
circular  passages.  These  passages  are  vaulted  over  —  the  vaults 
being  supported  by  the  kernel  and  pillars  and  constitute  one  level 
which  until  1929,  was  thought  to  be  the  natural  level  of  the  ground. 
Based  on  these  vaults,  another  set  of  pillars  and  arches  was  erected 
of  which  —  and  even  those  heavily  mutilated  —  but  two  are  stand¬ 
ing.  The  design,  however,  has  l)een  preserved  in  one  or  two  places 
and  they  iiermit  the  imagining  of  niches  laid  into  this  upper  story. 
Not  the  vaults,  but  the  upper  end  of  the  pillars  were  level  with  the 
ground ;  since  windows  and  ventilation  openings  may  be  discovered 
in  the  vaulting.  The  plan  of  the  building  offers  great  similarities 
with  the  design  of  domed  polygonal  structures  such  as  St.  Sophia 
in  Constantinople,  St.  Sergius  in  the  same  city  or  San  Vitale  in 
Ravenna,  also  an  early  Byzantine  edifice.  And  if  we  remember 
that  the  builders  of  St.  Sophia,  the  twin  geniuses  Anthemius  of 
Tralles  and  Isidore  of  Miletus,  both  came  from  Asia  Minor  to  the 
court  of  Justinian  and  that  tradition  always  designated  Anatolia  as 
the  birthplace  of  these  architectural  innovations  —  we  might  not 
wonder  if  this  curious  structure  in  Pergamon  might  one  day  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  prototypes. 

Hut  to  continue  with  its  description:  Stairs  are  leading  from 
various  approaches  into  these  subterranean  apartments  and  one  of 
these  is  especially  noteworthy,  since  water  is  continually  trickling 
through  it  into  the  cellar,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  excavators, 
but  also  to  their  hopeful  joy.  For  opposite  this  gate  we  find  the 
opening  of  a  second  tunnel  through  which  the  water  certainly  has 
been  conducted.  And  this  tunnel,  which  communicates  with  the 
outside  world  through  manholes,  leads  in  straight  line  to  another 
flight  of  steps  which  emerge  to  daylight  and  to  the  fountain :  very 
probably  the  sacred  well  of  Asklepios  of  which  Aristides  sings  in  a 
paean,  the  spring  that  so  graciously  kept  us  and  the  good  Turkish 
workmen  alive.  Some  connection  may  possibly  be  traced  one  day 
to  the  picturesque  little  cistern  on  the  nearby  olive  farm.  Soaked 
in  running  water,  small  clay  oil  lamps  emerge,  testifying  to  the 
mysterious  gloom  that  must  have  prevailed  within  these  walls  for 
their  dreams  and  at  the  same  time  drank  the  famous  water  and 
bathed  themselves.  The  structure  was  a  combination  of  Abaton 
and  Therma  —  and  in  its  encrusted  niches  were  in  all  probability 
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placed  the  statues  of  the  many  auxiliary  healing  deities,  mentioned 
by  Aristides:  Hygicio,  Telesphoros,  Pnnakeia,  Kallimachos,  admired 
and  worshipped  at  the  dim  flickering  light  of  the  wick.  Not  far 
from  the  temple  and  Abaton  a  small  theatre  has  been  discovered, 
and  l)etween  these  various  structures  inscriptions  came  to  light, 
some  dedicatory,  some  ex-voto,  expressing  gratitude  for  diseases  of 
the  eyes  cured,  and  a  great  many  more  may  justly  l>e  expected. 

That  the  character  of  this  second  century  shrine  was  entirely  that 
of  a  health  resort,  is  entirely  clear  from  the  accounts  of  AristidesP 
True  enough,  he  enters  there  with  a  full  faith  to  l)elieve  in  the 
miraculous  cures  —  the  very  journey  to  Pcrgamon  is  due  to  an 
injunction  received  in  a  dream.*®  He  states  that  he  l)elieves  rather 
the  neokoros  (the  priestly  heli)er)  than  the  physician.^®  And  he  is 
the  typical  neurasthenic  hypochondriac  whose  manifold  symptoms 
never  cease  during  his  wanderings  from  physician,  from  shrine  to 
shrine.  But  Pcrgamon  was  not  any  more  classic  Epidanros.  It 
was  like  the  Epidanros  of  the  same  ]:)eriod,  the  second  century,  A.  D., 
into  whose  medical  and  rational  methods  we  were  allowed  to  have 
a  glimpse  in  the  inscription  of  Julius  Apellas.  Now,  unlike  classic 
times,  there  are  physicians  attached  to  the  temple  —  we  hear  of  one 
Theodotus  —  and  indeed  the  newly  discovered  “Abaton”  (let  me 
call  it  so  for  simplicity’s  sake)  looks  more  like  a  Roman  bath  or  a 
hydrothera|)eutic  institution  than  the  serene  sacred  simple  portico  of 
Epidanros.  And  of  course,  medical  treatment,  and  a  very  rough 
one,  is  meted  out  to  these  neurasthenics,  who  were  probably  the 
chief  clientele  of  the  institution.  Aristides  complains  of  “the  infinite 
number  of  enemata,  and  venesections  ”,  and  of  the  fasting  that  he 
has  to  undergo.  Between  venesections  he  has  to  take  long  walks 
to  his  baths  in  the  river  Caicus  and  back  ■*  —  several  miles  on  each 
run.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  baths  were  a  particular  hardship. 
“  I  have  been  told  to  bathe  myself  in  the  river  that  flows  through 
the  city  ’’  (the  river  Selinos,  is  meant,  now  a  thin  shallow  brook 
through  which  I  easily  waded  but  which  was  probably  very  different 
then).  “  It  was  the  middle  of  winter  ’’ — I  am  quoting  Aristides — 
“  with  the  north  wind  bitter,  and  the  ice  seemed  to  consist  of  solid 

Sacr.  serm.,  23-28.  Comp.  Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  V,  p. 
572  sqq.  (Paris,  1928). 

"II,  396,  9sq.  *MI,  389,  30  sq.  ”  11.  405,  15. 


Fjc.  17.  Pergamon.  Abaton,  site  of  niches. 
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Fig.  22.  Pergamon.  Manholes  of  passage  to  Abaton. 
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Fig.  23.  Pergamon.  External  ventilation  openings  in  the  Abaton. 
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bits  of  gravel  not  unlike  some  permanent  species  of  crystal  —  and 
the  water  was  exactly  as  the  air.”  *■  The  poor  man  was  compelled 
to  bathe  in  this  water,  watched  from  the  shore  by  a  neokoros,  and 
a  large  group  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  What  mortification 
of  the  flesh!  In  another  case  he  was  asked  to  bathe  when  the 
Selinos  swelled  up  hugely  by  the  torrents  of  spring;  stones  and 
trunks  of  trees  were  hurled  about  —  and  the  watching  public  joined 
in  singing  grateful  paeans  when  he  emerged  unscathed.*®  There 
were  sea  baths  to  take  in  Elaina,  a  beach  quite  a  bit  away  —  and 
life  thus  offered  a  great  deal  of  variation  at  this  antique  resort  to 
which  even  Roman  senators  travelled,  what  with  sacrifices,  pageants, 
banquets,  theatre  and  such  pleasant  entertainment  as  was  offered  in 
watching  the  ordeal  of  your  friends  and  fellow  clients.** 

Hut  already  at  this  time,  the  decadence  of  the  Aesculapian  cult  is 
completely  under  way.  On  the  one  hand  the  cult  is  rationalized; 
it  offers  medicine,  in  thin  disguise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deity, 
like  so  many  others  of  the  Empire,  mingle  with  oriental  gods  and 
will  be  fused.  Asklepios  and  Serapis  are  hardly  distinguishable  in 
the  East  already  at  this  epoch  —  of  this  too,  the  confused  utterances 
of  Aristides  bear  witness.  Accordingly,  Asklepios  vanished,  in  Asia 
Minor  sooner  than  in  Greece,  but  there  too  of  course,  from  the 
horizon  of  the  Hellenic  people.  On  Kos  the  worship  still  lingers 
till  the  late  third  or  early  fourth  centuries.  Some  travellers  record 
the  survival  of  one  or  the  other  ancient  custom,  inherited  from 
the  cult,  on  some  Greek  island  —  thus  for  example  at  Tenos,  in  the 
Xorthern  Cyclades,  during  the  Festivals  of  some  Saint  of  the 
Greek  Synaxarinm.-^ 

Pindar,  in  the  same  Pythian  Ode  in  which  he  tells  of  the  miraculous 
birth  and  powers  of  Asklepios,  continues  thus : 

But  alas !  even  the  lore  of  leech-craft  is  enthralled  by  the  love  of  gain ; 
even  he  was  seduced,  by  a  splendid  fee  of  gold*  displayed  upon  his  palm,  to 
bring  back  from  death  one  who  was  already  its  lawful  prey.  Therefore  the 
son  of  Cronus  with  his  hands  hurled  his  shaft  through  both  of  them,  and 
swiftly  reft  the  breath  from  out  their  breasts,  for  they  were  stricken  with 

“II.  406,  2  ;  399,  5  sq. 

“  II,  406,  16ff. 

Welcker,  Kl.  Schriften,  3,  89-156  (Inkubation  und  Aristides  der  Rhetor). 

May  Hamilton,  Greek  Saints  and  their  Festivals. 
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sudden  doom  by  the  gleaming  thunderbolt.  We  must  seek  from  the  gods  for 
such  boons  as  best  befit  a  mortal  mind,  knowing  what  lieth  before  our  feet, 
and  knowing  of  what  estate  we  are.  Seek  not,  my  soul,  the  life  of  the 
immortals ;  but  enjoy  to  the  full  the  resources  that  are  within  thy  reach. 

Thus  died  Asklepios,  succumbing  to  the  envy  of  the  gods.  And 
let  his  fate  be  a  lesson  to  bold  humanity,  that  no  road  leads  beyond 
its  appointed  run.  In  this  fashion  does  Man-made  glory  pass  away 
to  acknowledge  in  its  downfall  the  narrowness  of  its  own  boundaries 
and  the  superiority  of  Greater  Powers. 
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AN  AZTEC  MEDICAL  TREATISE,  THE  BADIANUS 
MANUSCRIPT 

(Codex  Barberini,  Latin  241) 

EMILY  WALCOTT  EM  MART 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

( )ne  of  the  results  of  the  expansion  to  the  W  estern  World  during 
the  sixteenth  century  was  the  introduction  of  native  materia  medica 
in  the  medical  practices  of  Eurojx;.  The  extent  to  which  this  was 
prevalent  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
works  of  herbalists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Among  these  were  Carlos  C4usius,  Gaspard  Bauhin,  Colonna, 
Monardes,  Hernandez,  Gerard,  Parkinson  and  others.  The  demand 
for  spices  and  unguents  of  the  Orient  had  stimulated  the  desire  to 
find  a  shorter  trade  route  to  the  spice  producing  countries  of  the 
East.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  tales  and  accounts  of  voy¬ 
ages  of  Columbus  (1492-1502),  Vespucci  (1499-1503),  Balboa 
(1512-13)  and  Magellan  (1519-22)  and  others  awakened  Europeans 
to  the  value  of  spices  and  herbs  from  the  new  world.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Cortez  and  the  fall  of  Tenochitlan  in  1521,  news  of  the 
culture  of  the  Aztecs  drifted  back  to  Europe.  A  note  concerning 
their  medical  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Cortez  to 
Charles  V.  In  describing  the  district  of  Tlaltelolco,  the  market  place 
of  Tenochitlan,  Cortez  mentions  especially  a  street  of  “  herb  sellers 
where  there  are  all  manner  of  roots  and  medicinal  plants  that  are 
found  in  the  land.  There  are  houses  as  it  were  of  apothecaries  where 
they  sell  medicines  made  from  these  herbs  both  for  drinking  and  for 
use  as  ointments  and  salves.”  These  letters,  accounts  of  ship  cap¬ 
tains  and  explorers,  even  at  this  early  date  carried  news  to  Europe 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  herbs  and  medicaments  which  appeared 
to  rival  that  of  the  old  world. 

The  writings  of  Monardes  and  Hernandez  deal  almost  entirely 
with  the  materia  medica  of  Mexico,  these  and  Books  X  and  XI  of 
the  great  work  of  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  form  the  most  im- 
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portant  sixteenth-century  literature  of  Aztec  materia  meclica  writ¬ 
ten  by  Eurojjeans.  These  writings,  however,  present  a  view  of  Aztec 
medical  learning  as  it  apjieared  when  sifted  through  the  eyes  of 
Eurojjeans.  Thus  far  only  one  complete  herbal,  the  Badianus  manu¬ 
script,  written  by  the  Aztecs  themselves,  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  Badianus  manuscript  is  a  sixteenth-century  Mexican  Herbal 
composed  in  the  year  1552  in  the  famous  College  of  Santa  Cruz  at 
Tlaltelco,  Mexico  City.  This  l)eautiful  manuscript  has  long  been 
in  the  j>ossession  of  the  Vatican  Library  where  its  real  identity  has 
l)een  obscured  by  the  title  “  Codex  Barberini  Latin  241.”  Except  for 
a  few  scholars,'*'  it  was  practically  unknown  until  five  years  ago 
when,  through  the  generosity  of  Ambassador  Charles  J.  Dawes,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  sent  Dr.  Charles  U.  Clark  in  search  of  early 
Latin  American  texts.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Vatican  Li¬ 
brary’,  Dr.  Clark  was  able  to  secure  photographs  of  the  original 
manuscri])t,  and  it  has  l)een  from  these  that  the  present  translation 
has  l)een  made.  The  manuscript  is  a  complete  herbal  consisting  of 
sixty-three  folios  ajjproximately  six  by  eight  and  one-quarter  inches 
in  size,  clearly  written  in  Latin  and  Aztec.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen 
chapters,  each  representing  an  attempt  to  group  maladies  of  either 
similar  type  or  similar  location  of  the  body.  The  first  eight  chaj)ters 

'  In  a  personal  communication  (Mar.  16,  1930  to  Dr.  C.  U.  Clark,  Mrs.  Zelia 
Nuttall  suggests  that  “  Code.x  Barberin.  Latin.  241  ”  might  be  the  “small  book” 
sent  by  Munoz  Camargo  to  King  Philip.  It  contained  a  “  demonstracion,  pro 
pinturas  y  colores  de  sus  formas  y  hechuras  y  propriedades  ”  of  the  flowers  esteemed 
by  the  Indians.  Munoz  Camargo,  Historia  dc  Tlascala  (edition  issued  in  Tlazcala, 
Imprento  de  Gobierno.  1870). 

*  Lynn  Thorndyke,  “  Vatican  Latin  Manuscripts  in  the  History  of  Science  and 
Medicine.”  Isis,  vol.  13,  1929-30. 

“  This  sixteenth  century  manuscript  is  a  work  on  medicinal  herbs  of  the  Indias 
which  ‘  an  Indian  physician  of  the  College  of  Holy  Cross  composed,  taught  by  no 
reasons  but  by  e.xperience  only,’  in  the  year  1552. 

“  There  is  a  dedication  by  Martin  de  la  Cruz  to  Francisco  de  Mendoza,  and  the 
work  closes  with  a  letter  of  John  Badianus,  the  Latin  translator,  to  the  reader.” 

“  Berberini  241,  paper,  63  fols,  Libellus  de  Medicinalibus  Indorum  Herbis  quern 
quidam  Indus  Collegii  Sanctae  Crucis  medicus  composuit,  nullis  rationibus  doctus, 
sed  soils  experimentis  edoctus  .Anno  Domini  Servatoris  1552.” 

In  a  personal  communication  from  Dr.  C.  U.  Clark  the  author  is  informed  that 
Dr.  Gabrieli  of  the  Corsini  Library  in  Rome,  discovered  a  copy  of  the  Badianus 
manuscript,  in  Italian  hand,  in  the  Royal  Librarj'  at  VV'indsor  Castle. 
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follow  the  latter  arrangement  beginning  with  the  head  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  the  feet ;  in  the  last  five  chapters,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  group  them  according  to  subject  matter.  The  text  is  exquisitely 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  two  hundred  and  four  herbs  and  trees, 
and  these  illustrations  still  today  retain  their  brilliancy  of  colour. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  the  originals  for  the  coloured  plates  have  lieen  secured  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  l)e  possible  to  publish  the  herbal  with  coloured 
facsimile  and  translation. 

The  herbal  is  the  work  of  two  Aztecs  who  were  educated  at  the 
College  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  was  first  written  in  Aztec  and  then,  with 
the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  plants,  stones,  and  animals,  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  within  the  same  year.  The  exact  title  reads  as 
follows : 

“  A  book  of  Indian  Medical  Herbs  composed  by  a  certain  Indian 
physician  of  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  is  not  theoretically 
learned,  but  is  taught  only  by  experience.  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
Saviour  1552.”  (Plate  1) 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  principal  author  of  the  manu¬ 
script  is  one  Martin  de  la  Cruz  whose  name  appears  in  the  first  line 
of  the  dedication;  the  second  author  is  that  of  Juannes  Badianus, 
the  translator,  whose  signature  apjiears  in  the  postscript  at  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter.  Both  of  these  men  were  natives  taught  in  the 
first  college  erected  for  the  Indians,  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  manuscript  is  fittingly  dedicated  to  Don  Francisco  de  Men¬ 
doza,  son  of  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  first  viceroy  to  New 
Spain.  While  the  dedication  is  addressed  to  Don  Francisco  de 
Mendoza,  it  is  none  the  less  a  tribute  to  the  first  viceroy.  That  it  is 
not  addressed  directly  to  the  viceroy  may  lie  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Don  .Antonio  de  Mendoza  had  been  transferred  to  Peru  two 
years  liefore.  Since  history  records  his  death  on  July  21,  1552,  the 
day  Ixifore  the  completion  of  the  translation,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  well  deserved  tribute  which  reads  as  follows : 

“  For  the  most  eminent  Don  Francisco  de  Mendoza,  most  excel¬ 
lent  son  of  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  first  viceroy  of  this  India,  his 
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t Stilus  /c  mc/idnJihm'JnLrttmiitt' 
i^ium  ^juuiriajyu-lus 
C^ttiis  mcc(t'ui5  comp^uf,  nulfti 
rarUmfiu  Jf^s 
pertnun/is  cUcShts. /^n^io 
dintwi  iciiuiroxTs'' 

If/^ :  '• 


Lni^fhna  dcn:WO ^Ul>utjiC  JljUcKiU^;^ 
iflufi^flm'fupet/aw  ivtuts^Kaui  picxcMf 
dcjUe*:^^iAj7fia.  cpn^ylit 
Hftui  ds.  ti  su'UftS  i.tlutz' 

pU>.*irut  ptefpctmivn. 


*  I 

-vrr  ont^utim  uithimm  dcccui  iifp  yrr.'^irnenki 
wuficm  f  itnufimf  mo%d%fi  dejuicttinhit  rc(iutuint (igrritic' 


fiyriHS  ,  ntvbli  cOf^aiui  f/c^l/cam  mastmc  c-wm'ftrM  /rnhUr 
“^ifencjTieTtt.  Oiitiqiffd  cmm jitr^,  Mu\p»d  p^tdcff 
.tUf/hnis  fyjilCff,  \UiJe6u.  Nihi&pttr.  whilne^  dtanf^tninui^-^ 

^  Wise  I 


Plate  1.  The  first  page  of  the  Badianus  manuscript,  “  Codex  Barbertni, 
Latin  241.” — (Vatican  Library). 
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unworthy  slave,  Martin  de  la  Cruz,  prays  for  the  greatest  health 
and  prosi)erity.“ 

“  Since  in  you  the  graces  and  adornments  of  every  excellence,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  the  good,  which  are  desired  by  everyone, 
shine  forth  O  most  magnificent  Master,  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  what 
cpiality  of  yours  to  praise  especially.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  by  what 
praises  I  may  extol  your  remarkable  love,  by  what  words  I  may 
express  gratitude  for  your  unsurpassable  kindness.  For  I  cannot 
express  in  words  how  your  father,  a  man  at  once  most  Christian  and 
most  devoted,  has  been  above  all  others  my  benefactor,  for  whatever 
I  am,  whatever  I  possess,  and  whatever  renown  I  have,  I  owe  to  him. 

I  can  find  nothing  equal  to,  nothing  worthy  of  his  benefits.  I  can 
give  great  thanks,  indeed,  to  my  Maecenas,  but  little  repayment.  On 
that  account,  I  offer,  dedicate,  and  consecrate  myself,  whatever  I 
am,  to  be  you  proi)erty.  Not  in  truth  to  him  alone,  but  also  to  you 
my  most  eminent  master,  as  a  most  supplicant  token  and  testimony 
of  my  singular  devotion.” 

The  herbal  was  written  at  the  recpiest  of  Don  Francisco  de  Men¬ 
doza  and  was  intended  as  a  gift  to  “  His  Holy  Caesarian  Royal 
Catholic  Majesty”  —  Charles  \'\  It  is  evident  that  Don  Francisco 
who  followed  in  his  famous  father’s  footsteps  in  fostering  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  education  of  the  Indians,  wished  to  commend  the  work 
of  the  Indians  and  to  enlist  His  Majesty’s  support  of  the  college  of 
Santa  Cruz. 

The  latter  ])art  of  the  dedication  reads  as  follows : 

“  Indeed  I  suspect  that  you  demand  this  little  book  of  herbs  and 
medicaments  so  strongly  for  no  other  reason  than  to  commend  us 
Indians,  even  though  unworthy,  to  his  Holy  Caesarian  Catholic 
Royal  Majesty.  Would  that  we  Indians  could  make  a  book  worthy 
of  the  king’s  sight,  for  this  certainly  is  most  unworthy  to  come 
before  the  sight  of  so  much  majesty.  But  you  will  recollect  that  we 
poor  unhappy  Indians  are  inferior  to  all  mortals,  and  for  that  reason 

*  In  the  space  between  this  item  and  the  following  appears  “  Exlibris  didaci 
Cortavila.”  The  handwriting  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  manuscript,  so 
we  can  surmise  that  the  book  was  once  in  the  possession  of  someone  by  the  name 
of  Cortavila. 
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our  poverty  and  weakness  implanted  in  us  by  nature  merit  your 
indulgence.  Now  accordingly,  I  beg  that  you  will  take  this  book, 
which  by  every  right  I  ought  to  inscribe  with  your  name,  most  mag¬ 
nificent  Master,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  or,  what  would 
not  surprise  me,  that  you  cast  it  out  whither  it  deserves.  Farewell. 
Tlatilulci.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Saviour  1552. 

“Your  Excellency’s  most  humble  servant.” 

Whether  this  beautiful  little  manuscript  ever  came  into  the  hands 
of  Charles  V  is  not  known,  but  Mendieta  *  records  the  fact  that  his 
Majesty  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  College : 

“  His  Majesty  gave  to  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  they 
were  taught  Latin,  a  thousand  pesos  for  each  year  for  certain  years. 
To  those  who  taught  in  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Jose  to  read,  write  and 
sing  and  play  instruments  of  the  church,  three  hundred  ducats  was 
given  for  some  years.  To  illuminate  the  Holy  Sacrament  he  com¬ 
manded  to  give  to  each  monastery  six  measures  in  each  year,  one- 
half  measure  for  each  month.  For  celebration  of  mass  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  he  commanded  wine  ” ; 

and  in  addition  we  read — 

“  for  the  hospitals  of  St.  Francis  of  Mexico  and  convent  of  Los 
Angeles  100  pesos  per  year.  And  in  order  that  the  sick  Indians 
should  not  remain  untreated,  he  ordered  to  be  built  a  royal  hospital 
near  Saint  Francis  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  cared  for.” 

Entirely  apart  from  wishing  to  enlist  his  Majesty’s  support  of 
the  college  which  after  the  early  prosperous  period  was  always  in 
need  of  funds,  Don  Francisco  undoubtedly  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the  herbs  and  medical  knowledge  of  New  Spain.  Verification  of  Don 
Francisco’s  personal  interest  in  herbs  is  to  be  found  in  the  quotation 
from  the  Frampton  translation  of  Monardes ;  ® 

*  Icazbalceta,  Joaquin  Garcia  (1870).  Mendieta,  Fray  Geronimo  de  Mendieta, 
Historia  Ecclesiastica  Indiana  (Mexico,  1870).  Antiqua  Libreria,  portal  de 
Augustinos  no.  3,  1870. 

*  Frampton,  John  (1577),  Joy  full  Ncwes  of  the  Newe  Founde  Worlde  .  .  .  ,  tr. 
of  Monardes,  Nicholas.  Introduction  by  Stephen  Gaselee,  vol.  2,  p.  5  (London, 
Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1925). 
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"  Don  Frauncis  De  Mendosa,  Sonne  unto  the  vise  Roye,  Don 
Antony  de  Mendosa  did  sowe  in  the  new  Spaine  Cloaves,  Pepper, 
Ginger,  and  other  spices,  of  those  whiche  are  brought  from  the 
Oricntall  Indias,  and  that  whiche  by  hym  was  begonne  was  loste, 
by  reason  of  his  death,  onely  the  Ginger  did  remain,  for  it  did  growe 
verie  well  in  those  partes,  and  so  thei  bryng  it  greene  from  newe 
Spain  and  other  partes  of  our  Indias,  and  some  they  bring  drie,  after 
the  maner  of  that  of  the  East  India.” 

Failing  to  find  the  rare  spices  of  the  East  in  Mexico,  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Nueva  Espana  saw  in  it  a  country,  which  because  of 
fertility  and  diversity  of  climate,  would  serve  at  least  as  a  suitable 
place  to  breed  the  desired  commodities. 

Of  the  translator  Juannes  Badianus,  we  have  brief  but  precise 
data  in  the  last  two  pages  of  the  volume  ( Plate  2 )  where  he  adds  a 
word  of  explanation  to  the  reader  which  is  self  explanatory; 

“  Juannes  Badianus,  the  Translator,  to  the  Gentle  Reader. 

‘‘  I  beg  again  and  again,  most  excellent  reader,  that  you  consider 
that  I  have  well  employed  the  labor  that  went  into  the  translation, 
such  as  it  is,  of  this  little  book  of  herbs.  For  my  part,  I  preferred 
to  have  that  labor  go  for  nothing  than  to  undergo  your  most  exact¬ 
ing  judgment.  Further  be  sure  that  I  put  so  many  spare  hours  on 
this  edition,  not  to  show  off  my  own  talent,  which  is  almost  nothing 
but  only  because  of  the  obedience  which  I  very  rightly  owe  to  the 
priest  of  this  Monastery  of  St.  Jacob,  the  apostle  of  the  Spaniards 
and  my  most  excellent  patron,  and  very  much  to  his  superior  the 
reverend  Franciscan  father,  brother  Jacobo  de  Grado,  who  laid  this 
task  upon  my  shoulders.  Farewell  in  Christ  the  Saviour.  At  Tlati- 
lulci  in  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  on  the  feast  day  of  Saint  Mary 
Magdalene  during  the  Holy  Holidays,  A.  D.  1552. 

“  End  of  the  Book  of  Herbs,  which  Juannes  Badianus  by  nation 
an  Indian  of  the  Xuchimilicanus  country,  reader  of  the  same  college, 
translated  into  Latin. 

“  Glory  be  ever  to  him  by  whose  gift  I  translated  this  Book  which 
you  perceive.  Good  friend  Reader.” 

Badianus  was  apparently  a  native  Indian  from  the  district  of 
Xochimilco,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  among  those  first  students  who 
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nur/f  \?tifc  m  Chtifh  •  Scuia^vrc/PlatiX 

Uiifi  in  S/rnir^  i^uhtS  Ce6<eaic 

/Iv/f  ot(c  tclhft^^KrtUfit: 

;//o  t^iiht^CTi^^^'o  tjtiintjua.ac(iirHe  'SiWun^a. 


i/atj^irnc  SCt////*/o, 


Tmi}  (ibcffihcr^trff,  c^ncm  lafi'- 
Juimts  ntifi«ni^ni(tiS> 

pa/i'^a  2^11  fit mifciX'' 
f2US 


lejyprfi 


'fcSor. 


(j  iortu  semper  et  sit  €mti^  tnmuti  uer/t-, 
terms  liitum  leBtr  am^Lme,. 


Plate  2.  I^st  page  of  the  Badianus  manuscript  giving  Joannes  Badianus' 
signature. 
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attended  the  college  after  it  opened  in  1535.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
the  translator  was  a  native  of  the  district  of  the  floating  gardens  of 
Xochimilco  which  had  long  been  the  gardens  of  the  Aztec  kings  and 
princes.  Centuries  before  the  conquest,  the  Aztecs  had  brought  flow¬ 
ers  and  herbs  from  the  lowlands,  and  had  developed  a  truly  botanical 
garden  of  plants  from  many  districts  in  Mexico.  The  historian, 
Juan  de  Torquemada  “  who  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Santa  Cruz,  tells  us  that  “  Montezuma  kept  a  garden  of  medicinal 
herbs  and  that  the  court  physician  experimented  with  them  and  at¬ 
tended  the  nobility.  But  the  common  people  came  rarely  to  these 
d(x:tors  for  medical  aid,  not  only  because  a  fee  was  charged  for  their 
services,  but  also  because  the  medicinal  value  of  herbs  was  common 
knowledge  and  they  could  concoct  remedies  from  their  own  gar¬ 
dens.”  These  gardens  were  undoubtedly  flourishing  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  time  the  manuscript  was  written,  and  even  today  they 
furnish  all  the  flowers  and  vegetables  for  Mexico  City.  It  is  quite 
within  reason  that  both  Martinus  de  la  Cruz  and  Juannes  Badianus 
were  familiar  with  the  flora  of  this  district  from  early  childhood. 

Of  “  the  Reverend  Franciscan  father,  Brother  Jacobo  de  Grado,” 
no  other  historical  reference  has  as  yet  been  found  —  a  most  singu¬ 
lar  fact  since  he  held  the  position  of  superior  at  the  convent  at  a 
time  when  both  the  historians  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  and 
Fray  Torquemada  were  in  Mexico,  the  former  Fray  Bernardino  de 
Sahagun  being  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Order  of 
Franciscans  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  this  manuscript. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  famous  College  of  Santa  Cruz  of  Tlaltelolco 
(Tlatilulci)  both  of  the  modern  writers  Bourne^  and  Merriman  ® 
accredit  its  founding  to  Bishop  Zumarraga  in  the  year  1535.  Bourne 
adds  ”  Besides  the  elementary  branches,  instruction  was  offered  in 

“Juan  de  Torquemada,  Momrg.  hid.,  Lib.  XIV,  Chap.  14: 

“  El  emperador  Moctezuma  tenia  jardines  de  yerbes  medicinales,  y  mandaba  a 
sus  medicos  que  hiciesen  experiencias  con  ellas,  y  curasen  a  los  senores  de  su  corte. 
La  gente  comun  occurrria  rara  vez  a  los  medicos,  por  excusarse  de  pagarles,  y 
porque  era  general  el  conocimiento  de  varios  remedios,  con  los  cuales  se  curaban, 
come  podian,  de  sus  enfermedades.” 

’’  Bourne.  E.  G.,  The  American  Nation — a  History,  vol.  Ill,  p.  309  (New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers  Co.,  1904). 

"  Merriman,  R.  B.,  The  Rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  vol.  Ill,  p.  663  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1925). 
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Latin,  philosophy,  music,  Mexican  medicine,  and  the  native  lan¬ 
guages.  Among  the  faculty  were  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Paris  and  such  eminent  scholars  as  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  the 
founder  of  American  Anthropology,  and  Juan  de  Torquemada,  him¬ 
self  a  product  of  Mexican  education,  whose  Monarquia  Indiana  is  a 
great  storehouse  of  knowledge  of  Mexican  antiquities  and  history. 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  College  became  alcaldes  and  gover¬ 
nors  in  the  Indian  towns.” 

If  we  return  to  the  sixteenth-century  work  of  the  historian  Men- 
dieta  who  went  to  Mexico  nineteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
college  a  more  intimate  picture  may  be  obtained.  Before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  in  1535,**  the  Indians  were  taught 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Francisco  of  Mexico  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Jose. 
Here  “  the  good  father  and  guide  Fr.  Pedro  de  Gante  ”  instructed 
them  in  “  Christian  doctrine  and  in  all  the  arts  and  exercises.”  ”  The 
first  teacher  in  grammar  was  Fr.  Arnaldo  de  Bassacio,  a  Frenchman 
and  a  great  linguist  of  Indian  language  with  whom  they  made  such 
progress  that  the  first  viceroy  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  true  father  of 
the  Indians,  noting  their  progress  gave  the  order  that  they  should 
build  a  college  in  the  principal  suburb  of  Mexico  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  S.  Francisco  (where  we,  the  lesser  friars  have  a  second 
convent  of  the  name  of  the  apostle  Santiago,  in  the  suburb  which  is 
called  Tlaltelulco).  In  order  that  the  guardian  of  that  convent 
should  have  in  his  charge  the  administration  of  the  college,  and  that 
this  work  should  not  burden  the  brothers  of  the  principal  convent, 
the  viceroy  Don  Antonio  himself  built  the  college  at  his  own  expense 
and  gave  certain  estates  and  farms  which  he  had  in  order  that  the 
rent  of  them  might  sustain  the  Indian  college.” 

The  students  at  the  tender  age  of  ten  to  twelve  years  were  care- 
fuly  selected  from  the  “  sons  of  gentlemen  ”  of  the  principal  towns 
and  larger  provinces  of  this  New  Spain.  “  The  priests  of  their 
native  town  selected  only  those  who  appeared  most  able,  and  thus 
were  gathered  together  about  a  hundred  children  and  young  men.” 
The  ceremonies  of  the  dedication  of  the  college  were  impressive. 
Among  those  present  were  the  \’^iceroy,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  Bishop 


“*  Mendieta  gives  the  date  as  1536. 


■  i  r 
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M.  P.  Cuevas  (1928), 
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of  Mexico,  Don  Fr.  Juan  Zumarraga,  the  Bishop  of  S.  Domingo,  D. 
Sebastian  Ramirez  and  “  with  them  all  the  city.”  The  ceremonies 
began  with  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Cervantes  at  the  convent  of  S. 
Francisco  of  Mexico.  Then' a  great  procession  marched  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Santiago  where  a  second  sermon  was  preached  by  Fr.  Alonso 
de  Herrera  and  a  third  and  last  by  Fr.  Pedro  de  Rivero  in  the  re¬ 
fectory  of  the  Friars  of  the  Convent  of  Santiago  —  where,  adds 
Mendieta,  “  The  gentlemen  ate  at  the  cost  of  the  good  Bishop 
Zumarraga.” 

Mendieta  also  gives  us  the  names  of  the  teachers  who  taught  dur¬ 
ing  those  early  prosperous  years  and  who  quite  probably  were  the 
instructors  of  the  two  authors  of  our  herbal.  Fr.  Arnaldo  de  Bas- 
sacio  who  first  taught  Latin  was  followed  by  Fr.  Bernardino  de 
Sahagun  and  Fr.  Andres  de  Olmos.  All  three  of  these  were  gifted 
scholars  of  the  Aztec  language,  and  undoubtedly  gave  instruction  in 
the  writing  of  Aztec.  (The  Nahuatl  grammar  of  Olmos  is  still 
today  the  background  for  all  recent  studies  of  the  language.)  Fr. 
Juan  de  Gaona  also  taught  rhetoric,  logic,  and  philosophy.  And  in 
addition  we  read  “  For  a  short  time  they  taught  also  Medicine  to 
the  Indians,  which  they  still  use  in  their  knowledge  of  herbs  and 
roots  and  other  things  which  they  apply  in  their  illnesses.” 

The  fame  of  the  college  grew  and  flourished  to  such  an  extent 
that  by  the  time  of  the  second  viceroy  D.  Luis  de  Velasco  (1550- 
64),  the  rents  of  the  college  were  not  sufficient  to  sustain  so  many 
students.  Through  the  intercession  of  the  viceroy,  the  Emiieror, 
Philip  II,  aided  each  year  with  two  to  three  hundred  ducats.®  But 
after  his  death,  the  college  lost  favor  with  both  the  church  and  with 
the  governors.  For  a  while  the  Indians  themselves  made  an  attempt 
to  support  the  college,  and  we  read  the  following  notes  from  Men¬ 
dieta  “  The  convent  of  Santiago  of  Tlaltelolco  (in  the  borough  of 
Mexico)  has  sustained  itself  very  abundantly  with  the  alms  of  the 
Indians,  having  continuously  a  gathering  of  Indian  guests.”  .  .  . 
”  Indian  butchers  brought  meat  to  the  convent  of  Tlaltelolco  on 
Saturday  as  their  offerings.”  But  by  the  time  Mendieta  was  com¬ 
pleting  this  history  approximately  in  1598,  we  find  him  writing 
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“  But  this  all  is  finished,  and  now  the  college  serves  for  little  more 
than  to  teach  the  Indian  children  who  gather  there,  who  are  from 
the  town  of  Tlaltelolco  itself,  good  manners  and  to  read  and  write.” 

Of  all  those  who  taught  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz,  Friar  Ber¬ 
nardino  de  Sahagun  was  the  most  eminent.  During  his  long  life  in 
Mexico  (1529-1590)  a  large  part  of  it  was  spent  at  Tlaltelolco.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Euroiieans  to  gather  together  data  on  native 
materia  medica.  For  the  most  part  this  was  assembled  in  Books  X 
and  XI  of  his  “  Historia  General  de  las  Cosas  du  Nueva  Espana.” 
In  a  note  of  especial  interest  attached  to  the  end  of  Book  VI  (Codice 
Florentino,  Libro  VI  Lam.  XVII),  he  tells  us  that  he  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  Aztec  medicine  from  eight  native  physicians  of  the 
district  of  Tlaltelolco,  Santiago,  and  includes  their  signatures  as 
follows :  Caspar  Mattias,  Francisco  Symon,  Felipe  Hernandez, 
Miguel  Garcia,  Pedro  de  Santiago,  Miguel  Damian,  Pedro  de  Ra- 
quena,  and  Miguel  Motolinia.  Book  VI  was  assembled  in  the  year 
1547,  one  year  after  the  great  plague,  but  the  major  part  of  all  his 
writings  on  native  medicine  was  not  compiled  until  after  1557,  when 
Fray  Francisco  Toral,  Provincial  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  put  his  vast  amount  of  information  into  two  vol¬ 
umes.  To  complete  this  work  he  was  sent  to  the  Pueblo  of  Tepeo- 
pulco,  of  the  district  of  Texcoco,  where  with  the  assistance  of  ten 
or  twelve  Indians  who  were  former  students,  —  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1569.“* 

review  of  the  known  dates  of  his  life  show  that  he  was  teacher 
of  Latin  at  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  between  1536  and  1540.  Be¬ 
tween  1540  and  1545  he  was  visiting  commissioner  to  various  Fran¬ 
ciscan  convents.  In  1545  he  returned  to  the  Tlaltelolco  and  was  there 
until  1546,  the  year  of  the  great  plague.  While  nursing  his  beloved 
Indians  he  acquired  the  infection  and  was  himself  removed  to  the 
mother  convent  in  Mexico  City  projier.  The  next  year  he  returned 
to  Tlaltelolco.  Between  the  years  1547  and  1552  his  residence  is  not 
known,  but  since  in  1552,  as  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Order,  we  find  his  signature  affixed  to  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  this 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  all  probability  in  or  near 
Mexico  City  at  the  time.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  in  residence  at 


Bandelier,  F.  R..  Ancient  Mexico  (Fisk  University  Press,  1932). 
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the  Convent  of  Xochimilco  since  we  know  that  he  was  sui)erior  in 
that  convent  about  this  time. 

As  might  be  expected  the  medical  writings  of  Sahagun  and  text 
of  the  Badianus  manuscript  are  closely  related  in  subject  matter  as 
well  as  in  the  etymology  of  the  Aztec  words.  However,  the  former 
is  written  in  the  manner  of  a  notebook  while  the  latter  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  organized  treatise.  Also  the  Badianus  manuscript  deals  with 
many  more  plants  than  the  Sahagun.  The  illustrations  are  superior 
to  the  Sahagun  manuscript  both  in  number  as  well  as  in  anatomical 
detail. 

The  use  of  Aztec  symbols  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  plants 
is  to  be  found  in  both  manuscripts.  In  the  Badianus  manuscript  the 
Aztec  water  symbol  is  sometimes  drawn  under  the  roots  of  plants 
to  indicate  that  it  grows  by  flowing  water.  Where  the  water  is  not 
flowing  the  background  around  the  roots  of  acjuatic  plants  is  painted 
blue.  The  use  of  the  stone  symbol,  which  is  found  in  the  Sahagun 
manuscript  becomes  a  highly  develojHsd  art  in  the  Badianus  manu¬ 
script  where  it  occurs  with  various  modifications  of  form  and  colour. 
In  all  cases  it  is  found  beneath  the  roots  of  plants.  (Plates  4  and  5) 

In  attempting  to  identify  the  various  infirmities  under  the  Latin 
title  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  manuscript  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  diseases  and  ailments  of  natives  of  Mexico;  and  in  addition 
it  deals  with  the  materia  medica  of  a  people,  who  lived  in  a  tropical 
country  at  an  altitude  of  approximately  nine  thousand  feet.  While 
it  was  written  within  thirty-one  years  of  the  Conquest,  the  subject 
matter  reaches  far  back  into  pre-Com|uest  times.  The  Nahuatl  or 
.■\ztec  Empire  drew  from  its  concjuered  peoples,  the  Toltecs  and  the 
Mayas,  for  much  of  its  cultural  background.  Of  these  two  peoples 
only  Mayan  medical  texts  have  come  down  to  us.  All  of  these  were 
written  long  after  the  Spanish  Conquest  and  are  believed  to  ])ost- 
date  the  writing  of  the  present  Aztec  herbal.  To  gain  an  adecjuate 
idea  of  the  significance  of  much  of  the  data  of  this  herbal  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  back  into  .\ztec  times  and  at  the  same  time  turn  to  our 
most  recent  writings  in  the  field  of  tropical  medicine  and  botanical 
research. 

For  the  most  part  the  materia  medica  deals  with  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  empirically  derived.  There  are  no  incantations  and  only  a  few 
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Plate  4.  Showing  stone  symbol  beneath  roots  of  the  Quetzalxoxouhcapahtli 
—  ( Brilliant-blue-medicine) . 
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Plate  5.  This  plate  shows  the  extensive  use  of  a  modified  stone  symbol. 
The  snakes  climbing  up  to  the  fruit  of  the  Couaxocotl  are  significant  since 
the  first  part  of  the  plant  name  is  derived  from  the  Aztec  word  coatl  mean¬ 
ing  serpent.  The  plant  Tlapalcacauatl  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  top  row 
is  translated  as  “  coloured  cocoa.” — This  is  one  of  two  varieties  shown  in 
the  manuscript.  From  this  the  .Aztecs  derived  their  chocolate. 
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references  to  charms.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  head  ailments, 
such  as  heat  and  cold  in  the  head,  abscess  of  the  head,  scales  or 
mange,  scabes,  falling  hair,  and  fractured  head.  The  second  chapter 
includes  a  treatment  for  sore  eyes,  fever,  blood-shot  eyes,  cataract, 
eversion  of  the  eyelid,  swelling  of  the  eye,  insomnia  and  a  remedy 
to  repel  drowsiness.  The  third  chapter  deals  with  ear  infection. 

.\s  a  tyjiical  example  of  the  method  of  treatment  of  the  text,  chap¬ 
ter  four,  because  of  brevity,  permits  of  jiublication  here.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

Fourth  Chapter 

Concerning  catarrh,  medicine  to  be  instilled  in 
the  nose,  herb  for  the  blood. 

Catarrh 

Below  this  title  are  depicted  two  herbs,  the  Tzonpilihuizxihuitl 
and  the  Atochietl.  An  etymological  analysis  of  the  former  name 
gives  us  the  usage  of  the  plant.  Tzonpilihuiz-xihuitl  is  a  compound 
word  derived  from  the  Aztec  verb  Tzompiliui  (Sim.  666)"  mean¬ 
ing  (to  have  a  cold  in  the  head)  and  the  suffix,  -xihuitl  (Sim.  699) 
meaning  (plant)  — so  we  may  refer  to  Tzonpilihuizxihuitl  as  (cold 
in  the  head  plant)  — or  briefly  (catarrh  plant).  Jimenez  "  (Bk.  I, 
Chap.  3)  refers  also  to  the  use  of  catarrh  medicine  (Tzompilihuitz- 
])atli)  and  Hernandez  (p.  29)  refers  to  Tzimpalihuiz-patlin  and 
gives  the  variant  name  Texaxapotla  which  he  identifies  as  Ptarmica 
indica  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  picture  in  the  Badianus  manu¬ 
script.  The  extract  of  Tzonpilihuizxihuitl  is  also  used  as  a  vermi¬ 
fuge  (Bad.  Ms.  p.  51). 

h’or  the  Atochietl,  the  second  plant  shown  on  the  same  page,  we 
have  but  a  single  reference  in  which  it  is  referred  to  as  an  aromatic 
plant,  the  pennyroyal  (Simeon,  p.  37). 

riie  text  for  the  treatment  of  catarrh  reads  as  follows ; 

“  Simeon,  Rent,  Dictionmire  de  la  Lanyue  Xahuatt  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale, 
1885). 

’’Jimenez,  F.,  Quairo  Libras  de  la  Natnralcsa  .  .  .  (Mexico,  1615), 

’’Hernandez,  Francisco,  Rcnim  Mcdicarnm  Xox’ae  Hispaniae  Thesaurus  .  .  . 
(1651). 
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Gravedo 

"  Qui  narium  distillatione  sen  coriza  infestatur  herbas  atochietl,  et 
Tzonipilihuizxihuitl  olfaciet  ct  ita  gravedini  subvcniet.”  (Those 
troubled  with  a  dripping  nose  or  cold  are  to  sniff  tbe  berbs  Atocbitl 
and  Tzompilibuizxibuitl  and  help  tbe  cold  thus.) 

A  second  remedy  in  tbe  fourth  chapter  is  entitled,  —  Medicine  to 
l)e  instilled  into  the  nose.  The  following  remedy  for  a  headache 
reads,  —  The  root  of  the  herb  Yztac  pahtli  (lit.  —  white-medicine) 
is  to  be  bruised  in  a  little  clear  water  and  the  liquor  poured  into  the 
nostrils  drop  by  drop  for  those  suffering  from  a  headache. 

The  herb  depicted  above  the  text  is  of  the  Family  Mimosaceae 
belonging  to  the  genus  Acacia  farnesiana,  Willd.  (St.  V.  23,  Part 
1-3,  p.  378). An  ointment  which  is  made  from  the  flowers  is  used 
today  in  Mexico  as  a  remedy  for  headache.  In  addition  an  infusion 
of  the  flowers  is  used  for  dyspepsia. 

The  chapter  closes  with  a  remedy  to  stop  nose  bleeding.  The 
plant  Atzitzicaztli,  or  water  nettle  is  used  also  for  maladies  of  the 
neck  (Sim.  664). 

The  remedy  reads  as  follows : 

“  The  juice  of  nettles  ground  with  salt  in  urine  and  milk  poured 
into  the  nostrils,  stops  bleeding.” 

T wo  of  the  most  interesting  plants  used  as  a  cure  against  pain  are 
the  Tolohuaxihuitl  and  the  Nexehuac  (Plate  VI).  Both  of  these 
are  Daturas  ( Solanaceae ) .  The  first  of  these  Tolohuaxihuitl  or 
Tolohua  plant  is  referred  to  by  Hernandez  as  D.  stramonium. 
Sahagun  and  Clavigero  refer  to  it  as  Toloache.  Both  the  white 
flowered  the  purple  flowered  forms  of  this  species  occur  in  Mexico 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  purple  forms  are  usually  called 
D.  tatula.  The  white  flowered  forms  may  l)ear  either  smooth  or 

Stanley,  P.  C.,  Trees  atid  Shrubs  of  Mexico,  Cont.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herbarium,  vol. 
23,  part  4,  1924. 

’“Sahagun.  Historia  General  de  las  Cosas  de  Nuera  llspana  (1590).  Publicase 
con  fondes  de  la  secretaria  de  instrucion  publica  y  bellas  artes  de  Mexico,  por 
Francisco  del  Paso  y  Troncoso  (Publ.,  Madrid,  Tototipia  de  Hauser  y  Menet, 
1905-07). 

’“Clavigero,  F.  J.,  Historia  Antique  de  Mexico  (London,  1826). 
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Plate  6.  (Courtesy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution).  Ba.  MMs.  page  49. 
“  .\gainst  pain  in  the  side.”  “  The  application  of  the  Herbs  Tolohuaxihuitl 
and  Nexehuac,  ground  in  water  takes  away  pain  in  the  side.”  Tolohuaxihuitl, 
Datura  stramonium;  Nexehuac,  Datura  incrmis. 
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prickly  capsules  —  the  smooth  variety  being  called  D.  inennis.^^ 
The  adjacent  plant  called  Nexehuac  (Nexeua  —  the  rambler  — 
Sini.  307),  is  depicted  as  an  erect  white  dowered  form  with  pur¬ 
ple,  smooth  skinned  fruit  resembling  this  smooth  tyjie.  The  dowers 
are  drawn  as  erect,  the  fruits  iiendant  hut  since  all  the  arborescent 
Daturas  have  unarmed  fruits  we  may  consider  either  the  drawing  or 
the  etymological  derivation  misleading.  Its  smooth  pods  would 
probably  place  it  as  a  variety  of  D.  stramonium  known  as  I),  incnnis 
Jaccp 

\^Trieties  of  Datura  have  been  used  the  world  over  for  their  nar¬ 
cotic  properties,  the  effect  being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  drug 
atropin. 

Besides  these  remedies  just  discussed  in  detail  there  are  others  for 
dysentery,  skin  disease,  gout,  pain  in  joints,  various  helminth  infec¬ 
tions  and  afflictions  such  as  burned  body,  cracks  in  soles  of  feet,  and 
wounds  of  various  tyjies,  and  a  numlier  of  other  items.  It  is  worthy 
to  be  noted  that  fear,  fatigue  and  feeblemindedness  are  looked  upon 
as  diseases  and  treated  as  such. 

In  chapter  ten  we  find  a  reference  to  a  charm  for  getting  across 
the  river  safely;  chapter  eleven  is  devoted  to  afflictions  of  women; 
chapter  twelve  refers  to  remedies  for  children  and  lastly  the  book 
closes  very  fittingly  with  two  pages  entitled  "  Of  certain  signs  of 
apjiroaching  death.” 

'I'he  identification  of  plants  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
etymological  analysis  which  frequently  gives  the  usage,  the  jilace  of 
habitat  or  a  description  of  the  plant  itself.  .A  complete  analysis  of 
all  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirteen  Aztec  or  Nahuatl  words  has 
been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  text  for  publication  of  this 
manuscri])t.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  these  are  new  words,  that  is 
to  say,  they  do  not  occur  in  the  early  sources  Molina,*®  Sahagun, 
Hernandez  or  in  the  standard  Simeon  —  Aztec  French  dictionary. 
From  Simeon,  however,  the  roots  have  lieen  derived,  so  that  it  has 
iK'en  possible  to  give  a  translation  based  upon  the  etymological 
sources  of  the  word. 

”  Safford,  W.  E.,  Daturas  of  the  Old  World  and  the  Nexv.  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1920,  Publ.  2644  (1922). 

’"Molina,  Fr.  Alonso,  Vocabulario  de  la  Lenyua  Mexicana,  compuesto  porel  P. 
Fr.  Alonso  de  Molina.  Publicado  de  nuevo  por  Julio  Platzmann  (Leipzig,  1880). 
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This  system  of  the  Aztecs  of  huikling  up  a  descriptive  compound 
noun  results  in  the  grouping  of  plants  as  to  their  colour  or  form  or 
as  aiiuatic  plants,  eatable  plants,  sweet  or  hitter  plants,  fragrant, 
spinous  or  medicinal.  Examples  of  these  when  divided  into  their 
respective  roots  are  as  follows:  A-caca-pac-ipiilitl  (an-agreeahle- 
eatahle-water  plant),  Aca-mallo-tetl  (water-plant  captive  [in] 
stone).  Caca-matlalin  (blue  coloured  herb),  Chichic-xihuitl  (hitter 
herb),  Colo-mecatl  (trailing  cord),  Hahuiyac-xihuitl  (fragrant 
plant ). 

The  credit  for  this  as  a  system  of  plant  identification  was  first 
recognized  by  Francisco  Flores. eminent  Mexican  medical  his¬ 
torian.  who  mentioned  it  in  his  Historia  de  la  Mcdicina  cn  Mexico 
(1888),  but  he  does  not  give  such  an  analysis.  Instead  he  groujis 
.\ztec  plant  names  according  to  usage  such  as  tonics,  antispasmotics, 
stimulants,  etc.  Until  the  translation  of  the  present  volume  as  far 
as  is  known,  no  complete  analysis  of  Aztec  plant  names  has  been 
undertaken. 

The  recognition  of  the  modern  botanical  classification  is  most 
difficult.  Without  an  analysis  of  the  Aztec  nouns,  the  usages  of 
each  plant  and  the  coloured  plates  identification  would  he  imjiossi- 
hle.  In  addition  it  has  been  necessary  to  cross  reference  every  Aztec 
plant  name  with  sixteenth-century  Aztec-Latin  botanical  texts. 
Again  without  the  important  volumes  of  Dr.  Standley  on  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  Mexico  and  the  flora  of  Yucatan  this  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Of  the  sixteenth-century  Aztec-Latin  sources,  only  two  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  first,  volumes  X  and  XI  of  the  Sahagun 
manuscript,  are  the  most  important  since  the  work  is  both  contemjK)- 
rary  and  deals  with  plants  of  the  same  district  as  the  Badianus 
manuscript.  The  second  is  the  great  Hernandez  volume  which  was 
written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  while  not 
published  until  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  herhals  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fine  illustrations  of 
the  Hernandez  volume  have  been  invaluable  in  checking  the  mere 
primitive  Aztec  drawings  in  the  Badianus  manuscript. 

Flores,  Francisco  Historia  dc  la  Mcdicina  cn  Mexico,  1886,  Oficina  Tip.  <le 
la  Secretaria  de  Foinento,  vol.  I,  II,  and  III. 
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Ik'sides  the  use  of  plants,  animals,  stones  and  various  kinds  of 
earth,  salts  and  carbon  were  used  in  the  concoction  of  Aztec  medi¬ 
cal  formulas.  Of  the  stones,  pearls  of  various  kinds,  the  eztetl 
(jasper),  and  the  tetlahuitl  (jirecious  ocre  stone),  and  the  tlahca- 
Ihuatzin  are  the  most  freipienly  used.  Numerous  references  are 
found  of  the  use  of  hezoar  stones  which  they  obtained  from  ten 
different  species  of  birds.  Earth  of  various  kinds  classified  accord- 
inj;  to  their  color  were  used  as  well  as  soda  and  salt.  The  latter  was 
obtained  in  cakes  from  the  salt  lake  of  Texcoco  and  in  the  Aztec 
Em])ire  period  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade,  .\nimal  char¬ 
coal  was  used  then  as  it  still  is  today  —  although  in  a  purer  form  — 
in  the  preparation  of  hitter  principles  for  infusions  and  tinctures. 

Of  the  animals  used,  the  greater  part  of  these  were  birds  although 
the  stag,  dog,  fox,  jaguar,  monkey  and  many  other  kinds  were 
included. 

.Medicaments  were  either  taken  internally  or  used  as  lotions  and 
unguents,  and  modes  of  treatments,  intervals  between  dosages  and 
syni])toms  are  also  included,  and  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
treatment  for  mange  ( Ba.  Mr.  p.  9). 

"  Wash  a  mangy  head  diligently  with  hot  lye,  in  fact  the  sap  of 
wood  prejiared,  and  rubbed  with  vinegar  and  pressed  out  and 
strained  and  poured  upon  the  mange :  when  it  has  dried  let  the  gall 
bladder  of  a  dog,  fox,  mole,  hawk,  swallow,  water  fowl,  (piail, 
atzitzicuilotl,  with  the  dregs  or  lees  of  oil  of  indigo  he  smeared  on 
the  mange  on  the  head.  Let  a  person  suffering  from  mange  have  as 
a  drink,  warm  oil  of  indigo  in  honey,  that  has  not  been  heated.  Be¬ 
fore  lunch  let  him  take  care  not  to  sleep,  after  lunch  he  is  not  to  go 
anywhere,  nor  walk,  nor  run  about  nor  work." 

.\nother  example  of  a])plication  of  an  unguent  is  to  be  found  in 
the  treatment  for  a  pain  in  the  throat  (  Ba.  p.  31  ). 

“  The  li(|Uor  of  the  little  herbs  Tlahnextli  and  Teoyztacpnlitl. 
which  grow  in  stony  places,  ground  in  honey  with  jiurjile  earth  and 
white  earth,  soothes  sore  throat,  if  the  throat  is  rubbed  gently  with 
it  on  one’s  finger  thrust  into  the  mouth.” 

.\nother  remedy  for  inflections  of  the  oral  region  reads  “  The 
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Plate  7.  Huacalxochitl — Xantiwsoma  roscuin,  Schott  (Standley  Bot.  Ser. 
V,  X,  p.  124).  (See  footnote  p.  23.) 
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cure  for  suppuration  of  the  mouth  cavity  and  throat  is  the  stalk  of 
xaltoinatl  ground  with  Teamoxtl,  white  clay,  the  variegated  little 
stone  or  pebbles  found  in  the  bed  of  brooks,  and  acamallotetl,  with 
tips  of  the  indigo  plant  slightly  ground  and  the  flowers  Huacalxo- 
chitl  ■"  and  Tlacoyzcpiixochitl,  the  juice  is  to  be  well  pressed  out  and 
poured  on  the  throat  immediately.”  (Plate  VII,  p.  30.) 

In  the  concoction  of  unguents  beside  the  numerous  and  various 
plants  native  wine,  the  wax  salve  (xochiocotzotl )  urine,  blood,  ashes, 
burned  hone,  egg  white  or  yolk,  with  various  earths  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  were  used.  Both  feathers  and  hair  were  sometimes  used  as 
a  base  for  plasters.  (Ba.  98 — Plaster  for  head  of  those  to  be 
treated  for  feeblemindedness.) 

In  many  respects  the  treatments  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
Europe.  That  Aztec  medical  knowledge  was  considered  superior  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  was  taught  at  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz 
in  preference  to  European  medicine.  It  is  especially  significant  that 
Phili])  II  sent  to  New  Spain  Dr.  Francisco  Hernandez  under  the 
title  of  Protomedico  of  Spain,  with  the  commission  to  gatlu*r  to¬ 
gether  the  knowledge  of  native  jilants  and  their  usage.  Parts  of  his 
great  work  were  collected  together  by  Dr.  Nardo  .\ntonio  Recchi 
and  published  in  one  great  volume  by  the  Lyncean  Society  in  1651. 
The  interest  of  Europeans  in  Aztec  medicine  is  also  reflected  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Monardes  whose  work  on  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  Occidental  Indies  was  published  in  1 569  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  in  1577  by  John  Frampton.  .\s  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  the  not  infreiiuent  references  to  herbs  and  treat¬ 
ments  by  many  of  the  great  herbalists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  show  that  they  considered  Aztec  medical  treatments 
of  practical  application. 

The  Badianus  manuscript  holds  the  unicpie  position  of  being  the 
earliest  written  Aztec  herbal  as  well  as  being  the  only  one  written 

The  l)eautiful  aquatic  plant  Huacalxochitl  is  a  form  no  longer  found  at  the 
altitude  of  Me.xico  City  although  fairly  common  in  the  lowlands.  It  is  of  the  Arum 
family  and  is  believed  to  be  Xanthosoma  roseum  Schott  (Standley,  Bot.  Ser.  V,  X, 
124).  Its  color  and  form  are  identical  with  a  plant  depicted  in  the  Sahagun 
manuscripts  as  one  which  was  taken  to  temples  either  for  decoration  or  as  offerings. 
It  is  possible  that  it  was  one  of  the  rarer  forms  transported  from  the  lowlands  and 
grown  in  the  extensive  herbal  gardens  of  the  .^ztec  kings. 
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by  the  Aztecs  themselves.  From  the  point  of  view  of  time  it  marks 
the  lieginning  of  herhal  literature  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
the  list  of  native  Aztec  students  of  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of  letters  we  add  the  names  of 
Martin  de  la  Cruz  and  Juannes  Badianus.  The  volume  is  a  lasting 
tribute  to  the  teachings  of  Fr.  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  and  the  broth¬ 
ers  of  the  Francisco  order  who  taught  at  Tlaltelolco  during  the  first 
fiftv  years  of  its  existence. 


MEDICO-HISTORICAL  ACTIVITIES  IX  THE 
U SITED  STATES 

BA LT I M O R E,  MAR Y  LAND 


Johns  Hopkins  University 
Iiisliintc  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

meetings  and  l.ECTURES 

On  F'ebruary  28,  Dr.  Tenikin  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Aristotelian 
Science  and  Galenic  Medicine.”  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

On  March  7,  Dr.  Sigerist  spoke  on  "  Renaissance  Medicine  ”  at  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

On  March  8,  the  “  Friends  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Library  ”  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Institute.  Tea  was  served  in  the  Great  Hall,  and  Dr. 
.Sigerist  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Leonardo  da  V’^inci’s  Note-Books.” 

On  March  21,  Dr.  Edelstein  spoke  before  the  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  "  Poseidonios  and  the  Stoic 
Philosophy.” 

On  March  27-28,  Dr.  Sigerist  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund  in  New  York. 

On  March  28,  Dr.  Burton  Chance,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  a  lecture 
in  the  Institute  on  "  Landmarks  in  the  History  of  Ophthalmologv  .” 

Following  Dr.  Sigerist’s  course  on  Social  Aspects  of  Medicine,  the 
students  of  the  Medical  School  and  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  organized  a  Social  Problems  Foniin  that  holds  weekly  meetings 
on  Friday  evenings.  At  the  first  meeting,  on  April  5,  Dr.  Sigerist  spoke 
on  "  The  Medical  Student  in  the  Modern  World.” 

On  .\pril  16,  Dr.  Richard  F.  Scammon  delivered  a  De  Lamar  lecture 
in  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  on  "  The  Last  Great  Plague 
of  London.” 

On  .\pril  25-26,  Dr.  Pasteur  Vallery-Radot  delivered  the  William 
.Sidney  Thayer  and  .Susan  Read  Thayer  Lectures  in  Clinical  Medicine, 
at  the  Medical  School.  His  first  lecture  discussed  the  logical  sequence 
of  Pasteur’s  work.  The  title  of  the  lecture  was :  "  L’enchainement  des 
decouvertes  de  Pasteur  (De  la  dissymetrie  moleculaire  a  la  vaccination 
antirahique).” 

GRANTS 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  renewed 
its  annual  grant  of  $12,500  for  three  more  years. 

.Mr.  Marshall  Field,  of  New  York,  generously  gave  the  Institute  $1500 
to  support  the  publications  of  the  Institute,  notably  the  Bulletin. 
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GIFTS 

Dr.  MacCalluni  presented  the  Institute  with  a  medal  of  the  Centennial 
of  Lord  Lister. 

Dr.  Burton  Chance  gave  the  Institute  a  framed  portrait  of  William 
Laurence. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Siegfried  Weisberger  for  the  gift 
of  twelve  manuscript  documents  from  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

Dr.  Pasteur  Vallery-Radot  presented  the  Institute  with  a  valuable 
autograph  of  Pasteur.  It  is  dated,  “  17  mars  1865,”  and  is  a  "  Note  sur 
la  putrefaction.”  This  document  is  still  unpublished,  and  will  be  jmb- 
lished  in  a  later  number  of  the  Bullktin. 

great  many  books  were  presented  to  the  Institute,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Brasch,  the  .\merican  .\ntiquarian  Society,  and  others.  The  most  valu¬ 
able  gift  was  the  five  volumes  of  the  Medical  Botany  by  Woodville  and 
Hooker,  London,  1832,  with  the  wonderful  coloured  plates,  presented  by 
Dr.  George  Edward  Clark  of  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  Rho<le  Island. 
This  copy  belonged  to  the  secretary  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  At 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Clark  gave  the  Institute  a  locket  containing  Charles 
Carroll’s  hair,  and  an  article  from  his  dressing-case. 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Chib 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  Institute  as  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  O.sler  Historical  Society,  to  celebrate  the  800th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Moses  Maimonides.  The  following  papers  were 
read : 

.Arabic  Science  in  Spain  and  Egypt . Dr.  Owsei  Temkin 

The  Position  of  Moses  Maimonides  in  the  History  of  Philosophy, 

Dr.  Samuel  Rosenblatt 

Moses  Maimonides  the  Physician  Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald 

Various  editions  of  the  Works  of  Maimonides  from  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald  were  displayed  in  the  Exhibit  Hall  of  the 
Institute. 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Siyerist  .sailed  for  Europe  on  .May  25,  and  will  be  back 
in  the  beginning  of  October.  He  will  spend  most  of  the  summer  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  making  a  survey  of  the  organization  of  Soviet  medicine, 
and  will  attend  in  September  an  international  medical  conference  in 
Montreux,  Switzerland,  and  the  International  Congress  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
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